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PLANTATION PLAN DISCUSSED BY 


RUBBER ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 5: 





In Conference with Herbert Hoover in New York, Directors 
Discuss Financing of Plantations in Areas under 
U.S. Control—To Cooperate with N.A.C.C, 


Directors and members of the Rubber 
Association, in a conference with Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
January 11 at the offices of the Ajax 
Rubber Co., 220 West 57th St., New 
York, discussed the crude rubber situa 
tion and considered ways and means for 
It is the vie 

protection ol 


plantation development. 

of the directors that the 
the American public and the rubber in 
dustry with respect to future supplies 
can only be achieved by extensive plant- 


ing of rubber under American auspices, 
with American capital and in areas 
under American control or where con 
ditions are known to be favorable. 


To Stimulate Wild Production 
the plantation de 
earnest consideration 


Concurrently with 
velopment plans, 
will be given to stimulating greater pro- 
duction rubber, particularly in 
Brazil, in order to help the situation 
immediately. The diseussion also brought 
out the fact that substantial private in- 
terests in the industry working on 
plans for plantation development on a 


of wild 


are 


large seale. 

The plans of the Rubber Association 
were not announced in detail, but if the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
meree also intends to grow rubber, it will 
make three United States corporations 
which have announced entry into the field 
of production since the prices of erude 
rubber were advanced by the operation 
of the British plan of export restriction 
from the Malaysian Peninsula and Cey- 
70 per cent of the world’s 

amount consumed by the 


where 
the 


lon, 
rubber, 


United States, is produced. The other 
company is the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, whose president, Harvey 
S. Firestone, announced on Oct. 15, last, 
that it would invest $100,000,000 in rub- 
ber plantations of Liberia expecting 
eventually to have 1,000,000 acres of rub- 
ber trees, and produce annually 250,000 
tons of rubber, which would be more than 
half of the present world’s supply. 

The following members conferred with 
Secretary Hoover: J. C. Weston, chair- 
man and president of the Ajax Rubber 
Co., New York, and new president of the 
Rubber Association; H. G. Dunn, presi- 
dent, Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; P. W. Litchfield, first vice presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 


ron; 
general manager, Miller Rubber Co., Ak- 








W. F. Pfeiffer, vice president and 
ron; W. O. Rutherford, vice president, B. 
Goodrich Co.,\Akron ; Samuel Woolner, 
president of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., New York; and A. L. Viles, 
general manager of the Rubber Associa- 
tion. 


rhe official statement issued by Mr. 
Viles said: 
“It is the view of the directors that 


the protection of the American public 
and the rubber industry with respect to 
the future supplies of rubber can only 
be achieved by extensive planting of rub- 
ber under American auspices, with Amer- 
ican capital; also this planting must be 
done in areas under American control, 
or where we can be assured of favorable 
conditions. 

“Ways and means for plantation devel- 
opment were discussed, and it is expected 
that definite plans can be announced 
within a short time. 

“Coneurrently with the plantation de- 
velopment plans, earnest consideration 
will be given to stimulating greater pro- 
duction of wild rubber, particularly in 
Brazil, in order to help the immediate 
situation. 

“The discussion also developed the faet 
that substantial private interests in the 
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RUBBER ASSOCIATION VOTES TO CHANGE 
MEMBERSHIP STATUS OF CRUDE DEALERS 


Vote at Annual Meeting January 11 to Retain Reclaimers 
as Firm Members But Change By-Laws to Make Dealers 
Affiliates—S. M. Vauclain Speaks at Banquet 


At the 26th annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, held January 11, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, the members voted 
to retain reclaimers as firm members, but 
approved a change in the by-laws which 
will make erude rubber dealers and brok- 
ers affiliated Not only was 
the meeting and banquet well-attended, 
but it was one of the most interesting 
ever 


members. 


sessions of the Association me mbers 


remember. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 
a.m. in the west ballroom by President 
Rutherford He said that the predic- 
tions he made a year ago for good bus- 
iness in 1925 had been fulfilled, and that 
present conditions indicate a continuance 
of this good business, yet manufacturers 
should practice conservatism and not be 
over-enthusiasm. By 


earried away by 
minutes ol 


motion, the reading of the 
the last meeting and the treasurer’s re 
port were suspended. The report of 
the budget committee, read by F. A. 
Seiberling, was also approved 

After a motion offered by Mr. Seiber- 
ling that the voluntary tax of 254 cents 
per ewt. on erude rubber be continued, 
was seconded and approved, ballots for 
the election of the directors were dis- 
tributed The report of the tellers who 





— . . . Ac = 7 ° / —_ > « « r « » > 4 Se. 
The 26th Anniversary Dinner of the Rubber Association of America, Held January 11 at the Hotel Commodor 


counted these ballots, showed that the 
following directors had been elected: 
George B. Dryden, president, Dryden 
Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. B. Ger- 
main, president, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. B. Newhall, 
vice president, Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass.; William O’Neil, president, 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; and 
W. O. Rutherford, vice president, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron. Later, it was said 
that due to a misunderstanding arising 
from the retirement of A. L. Schener and 
the election of Samuel Woolner, Jr., 
president of the Kelly Springfield Tire 
Co., as a director in his place to fill the 
vacancy until the next regular meeting, 
it was moved to suspend the by-laws to 
permit the election of another director. 
Mr. Woolner was re-elected a director 
unanimously. 


Discuss Changes in By-Laws 


A motion for the discussion of the 
proposed changes in the by-laws was 
passed. Clark W. Harrison, chairman 
of the reclaimers’ division, asked if re- 
claimers would continue to get statistics 
in the event of a change. A. L. Viles, 
general manager of the Association, re- 
plied that there would be no change in 
the services rendered to reclaimers by the 


New York. 
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Rubber Association. Mr. Sawyer said 
that he disliked to see reclaimers excluded 
from firm membership. Mr. Turner of 
the Stedman Products Co. said that al- 
though his firm had lost its status as 
reclaimers he couldn’t resist an expres- 
sion of opinion regarding the proposed 
change at a time when reclaimers were 
becoming a tower of strength in the in- 
dustry. Mr. Harrison, asking the rea- 
son for the change, was answered by 
President Rutherford who maintained 
that it was a question merely of policy; 
that there were no politics in the situa- 
tion; and that as 90 per cent of the ac- 
tivities of the Association were in finish- 
ed rubber goods, buyers and _ sellers 
should not have the same status of firm 
members. Charles T. Wilson said that 
if the Association considered the change 
a wise move he was in favor of it; his 
attitude was approved by J. C. Weston. 

Mr. Harrison, who asked that no vote 
be taken until a letter written to the 
Association by E. H. Clapp could be ob- 
tained and read, said that on the board 
eight out of 15 had reclaiming plants 
or owned stock in them. He thought 
that the only way to make the change 
would be to eliminate all who did re- 
claiming. The discussion on the first 
resolution was then suspended until Mr. 
Clapp’s letter could be read. Mr. Saw- 
yer spoke of the difficulties of the nomi- 
nating committee, and said that the 
change would simplify the work, inas- 
much as it required the committee to sub- 
mit only as many nominees as there were 
directors to be elected, and provide for 
other nominations from the floor at the 
annual meeting. Messrs. Seiberling and 
Litchfield also approved the change. The 
original resolution which provided for a 
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RUBBER ASSOCIATION OFFICERS FOR 1926 


Elected January 11, 1926 





JOSEPH C. WESTON 


Newly Elected President 








SAMUEL WOOLNER, JR. 


Elected Treasurer and Member 
of Board of Directors 








G. M. STADELMAN 


First Vice-President and Member 
of Board of Directors 


OFFICERS 
AND 


MEMBERS OF BOARD 


44 


of Rubber Association of America 


OFFICERS 

J. C. WESTON 

G. M. STADELMAN 
C. B. SEGER 


President: 
Ist. Vice-Pres.: 
2nd. Vice-Pres.: 
Treasurer: 
Secretary: A. L. VILES 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





Terms Expire 1929 
George B. Dryden E. B. Germain 
A. B. Newhall W. O'Neil 
W. O. Rutherford 
Terms Expire 1928 
E. H. Broadwell C. C. Gates 
F. A. Seiberling G. M. Stadelman 
J. C. Weston 
Terms Expire 1927 
George E. Hall W. F. Pfeiffer 
S. Woolner, Jr. C. B. Seger 
Chas. T. Wilson 


SAMUEL WOOLNER, Jr. 











C. B. SEGER 
Second Vice-President and Member 
of Board of Directors 





A. L. VILES 


Reelected Secretary and General Manager 








change in the by-laws relative to the nom- 
inees for directors was then passed. 
The letter of E. H. Clapp was then 
read. He wrote that if the Rubber As- 
sociation intended to exclude reclaimers, 
unless it was going to be a body of fa- 
vyored manufacturers,: it should exclude 
manufacturers who also reclaim. “I do 
not think it a wise move to bar reclaim- 
ers,’ Mr. Clapp wrote. “Rubber re- 
claimers have done more during the last 
six months to keep down prices than 
any other branch of the industry. If 
reclaimers are barred, it will not be be- 
cause they are not mannfacturers, but 


because the Rubber Association wishes to 
discriminate.” 

An amendment to the original resolu- 
tion to provide for retaining reclaimers 
as firm members, proposed by Mr. Har- 
rison, was approved. The counsel then 
read the amended resolution and it was 
adopted by a large vote. Mr. Harrison 
thanked the members for their vote. 

Quiney Tucker then asked for action 
on a voluntary tax of two per cent on 
rubber consumed in the United States to 
raise capital for American-owned plan- 
tations. This matter was referred to the 
new board of directors, by motion. 


The members then moved to the next 
room where luncheon was served.  Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, Mr. Rutherford, de- 
livered a lengthy address, which was of 
great interest, inasmuch as it contained 
an excellent resumé of the statistical po- 
sition of rubber and an accurate predic- 
tion of consumption in 1926. 

“One of the penalities of being execu- 
tive officer of this organization,” began 
Mr. Rutherford, “is rendering an annual 
report. About a week ago I wrote Mr. 
Viles about my report. He replied, 
‘All you have to do is touch on the high 
Veat Page) 


(Continued on 
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CHANGE MEMBERSHIP 
STATUS OF DEALERS 


( finned fr Pa 


spots in the 
But I have taken 
port 
judgment 
The rubber 


report.’ 
this re- 


general manager's 


nothing from 


been called upon to 
upon the present 


industry is greatly 


have pass 
Situation. 


misunder- 


stood outside. We need to erystalize 
our thinking industrially. [ have pre- 
pared certain conclusions which cover 
several pages in an attempt to cover the 
situation. [ was recently called before 


the board of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce It is a strange 
thing that they know so little about the 
fundamental problems of our industry. 
They are taking a great interest in rub- 
ber at the moment 
“We've been selling to automobile 
manufacturers in many instances below 
cost It is the first time in the history 
of the automotive industry that their 
products have been affected by products 
over which they have no control The 
public will pay ix or seven hundred 
million dollars more than they have paid 
previously When the publie starts to 
pay, sentiment will be erystalized We 
have been asked by the secretary of 
Commerce to remedy this situation, and 
have got to meet this issue and make 
ome definite recommendations There 
fore, I have felt that I should submit a 
report that would give the opinions of 
the members of this issociatiol \ 
summary of the report follows 
Wr. Ruther lord's Re port 
The yea 19 ha ! f X 
busines Ma a | 
perity Agricultura ndit ere stisfact 
which i itse! un movel ‘ ove for tl 
farmer represent | t of t purchasit 
power of the tr Ind tior have 
also beer good i tl 1 t t 
enjoyed its shar of th ! 
duced 1.000 a ars ) 
Inst available f t i a 
reported The t ! i 
” aid to ncrease tra | ark 
for ars ha xpand eat ! ‘ aid 
ha Furor i ra i 
r} rt j i ! 
' 1 a } ; 
regard t rnd } 
lla pee ld d 
th tremendor ) heref anufact 
eT whe ad be extre f ' 
plants must be kept running and , 
at ht taker are tl ‘ 
and credit Toda t r three 
ne capital is necessar \ pared r 
eat There & dispositior t : i» lative 
buying Spx lative |} ng he ad be 
the elimination of sprit lati ' tl 1x ’ 
arrangements l la ou t 4 » larg 
inventorie We need tal at Rubber at 
14 cents is just as bad as rubber at $1.14 Large 
fluctuations are harmful and rubbe ‘ facti 
er rannot asily adjust the 
The final effect of the Stevenso plan has bee 
to change the entire tat of the lust? \ 
though no measure have beer taker to relic 
the present ituation b the Rubber Growers 
A.sociath thers are ertair clic whicl 
honld be tried 
(1) \ rica should re bher ! il fertile 
t> its uitivati Tt t | and ith 
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suitabl countries The Philippines offer the 
greatest prospects at the present time, provided 
the land and labor laws are changed The Dutch 
East Indies also offers a good location where ex 
perienced labor is available The Dutch will 
guarantee protection to American capital The 
th of rubber by American capital should not 
be considered an attempt at reprisal, but as a 
d business propositio 
Practice conservatior Each companys 
mt h 1 its place in the industry so there 
ttle or no disposition to curtail production 
” Pool buying of supplies This is tt 
ractica is well as being illegal at the yment 
(4 Amplify the education of the public whic! 
have been carrying on for years We should 
ate he public to use tires and other rubber 


¥ auclain 


Samuel M. 


| t £ 4 ’ 
a ‘ 
7) rk } 
1 
lopt ! 
’ \ ’ 
es peciauy I re 
apable of r t ! our S tr 
( te »0,000 tons annuall 
We should use more reclaimed bbe 
Re air and ver grades of rude a spa 
t} industr fro the possibility of another ri 
The high price of rubber is holding a rest 
hand on the dust? and progress only 
roportional to the ability to substitute other 
eria 
The following figures comprise the 
statistical position of rubber, as read by 
Mr. Rutherford: 
World Consumption 
1925 50.000 to 
Increase of 3 per cent 
World in Sight Rubber 
anuar ] 19 167,648 tor 
lanuar ] 1a0°%¢ 127.648 tons 
lanuar ! 1927 177.648 tons estimated 
Excess Consumption Over Production 
19% 1 ) tons 
1926 50.000 tons 
United States Position 
CRUD! 
1925 onsumpti 7 190.000 tor 
] 25 onsumption 400.000 tons 
Increase 10,000 tons 
RECLAIMED 
! 4 onsumption 130.000 tons 
1926 consumption 190,000 tons (estimated 
Increase of reclaimed 60.000 tons 
Total nerease 70,0 tons or 12 per cent 
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Tires and Tubes 


1925 58,000,000 tires 
1926 60,900,000 tires and an increase of 
5,000,000 tubes 
(The statistical position of the world on Janu 
ary 1, 1927, was predicted by Mr. Rutherford 
to be the same as that on January 1, 1925 when 
rude rubber was quoted at 37 cents.) 
Following Mr. Rutherford’s address, 


motions were carried to convey the greet- 
ines of the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica to Sir Henry Wickam, and to convey 
a word of congratulation and thanks to 
the outgoing officers and directors. 
Annual Banquet 

26th anniversary dinner of the 
Rubber Association was held in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore 
in the evening, and as usual, inter- 
esting program was presented. Over 
S00 members and friends were in attend- 
ance and good-will reigned throughout 
the large hall. After the dinner, Toast- 
master W. O. Rutherford, retiring presi- 
dent, greeted the members and read sev- 
greeting, of whieh 
Rubber Association of 


The 


a most 


telegrams ot one 
from. the 


Canada. 


eral 


was 


New Officers Announced 
Rutherford then announced the 
officers, who had been elected during 
the afternoon by the new cE of direc- 
tors. These officers are: Weston, 
chairman and president of a ‘Aji ix Rub- 


Mi 


new 


ber Co., Ine., New York, president ; : 
George M. Stadelman, Goodyear Tire «& 
Rubber Co., Akron, first vice president ; 
(. B. Seger, chairman and president of 
the United States Rubber Co., New York, 

cond vice president ; and A. L. Viles 
was re-elected general manager. Intro 
duced by Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Weston 
spoke brietly on co-operation with all 
branches of the rubber and automotiv: 


industrie 

The p:1 ' speol the even 
was Samuel M. Vauclain, president, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, who spoke 
on the history and present position of the 
industry, as viewed by an out- 
John Wesley Hill, chancellor, 
Memorial University, the other 
gave an eulogy of Abraham Lin- 
Mary Lewis, Metropolitan Opera 
rendered a number of 
The dinner committee 
Messrs. E. H. Broadwell, G. B. 
and G. E. Hall. 


Form Henry L. Scott Co. 

Henry L. Seott and David C. Seott 
recently announced the incorporation of 
the Henry L. Seott Co. and the dissolu- 
tion by mutual agreement on Dee. 31, 
1925, of the partnership doing business 
under the name of Henry L. Scott & 
Co. Henrv L. Seott Co. has taken over 
the liabilities and business of the 
partnership and will continue the manu- 
facture of testing apparatus, ete. 


rubber 
sider. 
Lineoln 
spea ker, 
ceoln, 
stai selections. 
eonsisted of 
Dryden 


assets, 
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CRUDE RUBBER INQUIRY BEGUN BY 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 





Wide Public Interest Manifested in Investigation Into 
Alleged British Monopoly—Effort to Extend the 
Inquiry to Domestic Rubber Industry Blocked 





The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives on January 6 began 
its inquiry into the alleged manipulation 
by the British Colonial Government of 
the price of crude rubber. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, the first 
witness called by the committee testified 
that foreign combinations at the present 
time control nine raw materials and that 
there were some 20 or 30 other commo- 
dities which could be controlled by ac- 
tion of one or more governments. 

F. A. Seiberling, president of the Sei- 
berling Rubber Co., Akron, testifying 
January 7, charged that the Stevenson 
Plan was devised to raise rubber prices 
and that the high price of rubber was 
due solely to the British combination. 
He said that a British committee, which 
had visited the United States in 1923, 
solemnly pledged to rubber manufactur- 
ers that the Stevenson Plan would stab- 
ilize prices but not advance them beyond 
e reasonable figure. On the same day 
A. L. Viles, general manager of the 
Rubber Association; W. O. Rutherford, 
vice president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
and retiring president of the Rubber As- 
sociation, also testified. 

C. B. Seger, president of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., New York, testifying before 
the committee January 8, stated that he 
was opposed to the investigation, because 
in his opinion, it was interfering with 
business. But Mr. Seger criticized the 
restriction act which he said had aided 
speculation in rubber production. Spec- 
ulation, he thought, was in part respon- 
sible for the high price of crude rubber. 
He stated that the Stevenson Plan un- 
warrantably interferred with the economic 
law of supply and demand and that it 
placed the United States at the mercy 
of Great Britain for rubber supplies. He 
favored some system of competitive buy- 
ing. 

Other witnesses included P. L. Palmer- 
ton, H. S. Firestone, H. H. Rice and 
Alvan MacAuley of the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and Ernest Smith 
of the American Automotive Association. 

Mr. Palmerton’s testimony covered 
many points of a statistical character 
which have been issued to the rubber in- 
dustry and which are well known. The 
statistical position of erude rubber from 
1921 to 1931 was discussed and the fig- 
ures are presented on Page 278. 

The deliberations of the committee and 
the testimony of the various witnesses are 


published below in chronological order: 
TERBERT HOOVER’S TESTIMONY 
Secretary Hoover told the committee that the 
manipulation being investigated “threatens not 
only the sane progress of the world but contains 
in it great dangers to international goodwill.’ 


In a secret session, which was held at. Mr. 
Hoover’s request, he told the committee that 
the efforts of this Government to obtain relief, 
through diplomatic channels, for American im- 
porters of many raw products from the exactions 
of foreign monopolies had failed. He therefore 
thought it was time, he said, that Congress and 
the Executives should take such measures as 
seemed appropriate to relieve a situation which 
he regarded as alarming. 
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Secretary Hoover read letters between the 
State Department and the British Foreign 
Office dealing with the rubber situation that 


showed that Great Britain did not intend to mod- 
ify the Stevenson Act. He said that he preferred 
to discuss these matters in the seclusion of a 
secret session in order to avoid public disclosures 
that might lead to international complications. 

In his preliminary statement made to the com- 
mitee at the public hearing that preceded the 
executive session the Secretary said with earnest- 
ness: 

“It is this intrusion of governments into trad- 
ing operations on a vast scale that raises a host 
of new dangers—the inevitable aftermath of any 
such effort by political agencies to interfere with 
the normal processes of supply and demand. 

“Our experience of the last twelve months with 
these controls has developed a series of funda- 
mental questions which we can no longer ignore 
and upon which we must determine a national 
policy. These questions not only concern our 
own welfare, but also the welfare of consumers 
in fifty or more nations.” 

Secretary Hoover informed the committee that 
at present there are combinations abroad, working 
under governmental control, that practically 
monopolize nine raw materials and that there are 

(Continued on Page 278 
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“A” STOCK 
ELK 
RANGER 


mechanicals. 


reclaim. 


GRAVITY 


THESE 3 GRADES SUPPLY THE WIDEST POS. 
SIBLE RANGE OF COMPOUNDING DEMANDS. 


“A” (80% rubber content) 


ELK—low gravity tacky stock, rich in rubber. 
ideal for high grade heels, frictions in tires and 


RANGER—the strongest tube stock made—tensile 
1000 Ibs., elongation 500%- 
ness and strength of a high grade tire reclaim, the 
working and smooth tubing of an uncured tire 
friction and the high rubber content of a tube 
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100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 


AKRON REPRESENTATIVE: F. F. 








U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., Inc. 


| “43 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers.” 





Factories: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER TO 
FORM $10,000,000 RUBBER CORPORATION 


Directors Authorize Plan Which Provides for Dealing 


in 


Rubber and Making Tires—Auto Manufacturers May 
Subscribe for Stock on Basis of ’25 Production 


Plans for a new corporation, which has 


behind it the leading automobile manu- 
facturers of the United States, were ap- 
proved at a meeting of directors of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce on January 11, at 366 Madison 
Ave., New York Its eharter will be 
broad, including authority to produce, 
purchase and deal in erude rubber and 
rubber products, as ell manutac 
ture tire 

Simultas eously, it was learned that the 
Rubber Association has under considera- 
tion a project to promote rubber pro 
duction for American consumption to Off 
set the alleged British monopoly (This 
project is outlined on another page m 
this issue—Ep.) 

Committee to Prepare Plans 

A committee was appointed by the 
Chamber to take the necessary steps to 
ward the formation of the rubbe1 corpo- 
ration and the application for a charter. 

The plan provides that all automobile 
manufacturers may take stock in the cor 
poration on the basis of then production 
ith 1925 

Several of the largest producing c¢ 
panies have already announced that they 
would take their allotment 

Charles Clifton, president of the 
Chamber, announced the followin mem- 
bers of the charter commiuttes 

John a Raske by, vice pre sident oO the 
General Motors orp.; ‘ W. Nash, pres- 
ident of the Nash Motors Co.; A J. Bros 
seau, president of Mack Trucks, In 


Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the Hudson 


Motor Car Co.; Alvan Macauley, presi 
dent of the Packard Motor Car Co.; 
Arthur T. Waterfall, vice president of 
Dodge Brothers, Ine., and A. R. Er 
skine, president of the Studebaker Corp. 
May Acquire Plantations 

According to Alfred Reeves, general 

manager of the Chamber, the new corpo- 


ration may seek to acquire rubber planta 
the world 
rubber, 


tions mn tar corners ot 

Small producers of 
trolled by the British monopoly, he said, 
could be and would sell their 
rubber if assured of a centralized ship- 
ping point where the material could be 


not con- 


reached 


pooled 

Just where the 
bought or started Mr. Reeves was unable 
to say. He declared, however, that the 
future supply of rubber must be assured 
and that the plan launched by the auto- 
mobile would aid in the final 
breakdown of the existing exorbitant 
prices and monopoly of foreign agencies. 

Hailing the formation of the rubber 
corporation as a step in the right diree- 
Mr that it was by 


plantations will be 


chamber 


said 


tion, Hoover 


such. and similar efforts that American 
industries suffering from unfair price 
control and trade restrictions on the part 
of foreign economic interests can help 
themselves without calling on the govern- 
ment for direct which Mr. 


Hoover disparaged. 


assistance, 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce special committee appointed 
to form a corporation to combat the for- 
eign rubber monopoly decided January 
13 to issue an immediate call for stock 
subscriptions from 102 automobile com- 
panies, to incorporate the new concern at 
onee in Delaware, and to call it the 
American Motor Rubber Corporation. 

The committee also appointed a sub- 
committee to choose executive officers and 
select headquarters in New York city. 

Offers of rubber plantations and pro- 
perties were presented at the committee 
meeting, it was announced, from Brazil, 
Ceylon, old German East Africa, Colom- 
bia and Cuba. 


Republic Announces Changes 

J. V. Wedgewood of Chieago has been 
appointed district manager of the Re- 
Rubber Co. to handle Republic 
mechanical rubber in the Chicago 
district. R. C. Ehrlich has been taken 
into the Republic commercial family and 
will travel in the Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and parts of Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri. 


publie 


woods 


states of 


Belgian Firm Reports Profit 
Ss} a rut AG! 

There are but a Belgian 
zTrowimne ¢ nterprises, but amone the latest 


RUBRER 
few rubber 
ompany reports issued in London is that 
of a large and very old-established Bel- 
rian concern working in Malaya, the Fed- 
Co The 


erated Malay States Rubber 
report discloses several interesting fea- 
tures. A net profit of 140 per cent 
(against 65 per cent) is declared. This 
unusually high dividend is largely ex- 
plained by the depreciation of the Bel- 
mian frane. 

In view of the recent remarks of H. 
Eric Miller, chairman of Harrisons & 


Crosfield, on the responsibility of con- 
sumers for the sharp rise in rubber, it 
is interesting to note that the directors 
of the F.M.S. Co., state the explanation 
must be sought in the fact that by a 
short-sighted purchasing policy, directed 
by the large manufacturers against res- 
triction, the exportable surplus was suc- 
cessively reduced to 50 per cent of normal 
production. This reduction, they state, 
coineided with an inerease in consumption 
in the United States and Europe. 
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O’NEIL SEES 35-CENT 
RUBBER IN TEN YEARS 


Great Britain’s monopoly on crude rub- 
ber and her ability to control and manip- 
ulate the price are definitely going, never 
to return, according to William O’Neil, 
president of the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. 

“There are signs that rubber will be 
grown in many new regions along the 
equator all the way ’round the world,” 
said Mr. O’Neil, “and among other coun- 
tries Brazil looms again as a source of 
some quick relief from the present crude 
rubber shortage. The Brazilian source 
of relief can be made immediate, for she 
has the rubber trees already growing and 
the price for a long time will be high 
enough to interest her rubber manipula- 
tors. 

“Brazil had practically a monopoly of 
erude rubber production about fifteen 
years ago. She cut out exportation un- 
til the price rose to $3 a pound. That 
caused the beginning of the great planta- 
tion activities in the Middle East. 

“Great Britain, not having learned a 
lesson from the experience of Brazil, also 
undertook a squeeze play through the 
Stevenson Restriction Act. This, in turn, 
stimulates rubber growing all over the 


world, and in about ten years it will 
bring a plentiful supply at about 35¢ a 
pound.” 


Soaring crude rubber prices have ceased 
to bother the progressive rubber mann- 
facturer, who realizes there is no remedy 
for them until erude rubber production 
is increased, 

“Regardless of the price of erude rub- 
ber still have a market for all the 
goods we can make and that market will 
continue, regardless of how high raw rub- 
ber goes,” O’Neil said. 

“Although practically all manufactur- 
ers have been holding down their output 
this winter to avoid overproduction and 
the exhausting of the erude rubber sup- 
ply, demand for manufactured rubber 
goods has been so great that production 
has been abnormally high,” he asserted. 

“The prospects for 1926, rubber men 
agree, are the brightest ever. It prom- 
ises to be a record year. 

Regardless of erude rubber prices, -we 
will continue making tires and selling 
them at a profit justified by the manu- 
facturing cost. 

‘Based on the mileage they give, auto- 
mobile tires today are cheaper than they 
ever were and would stand many more 
price increases without becoming over- 
priced.” 

Attempts to reduce crude rubber prices 
in any way except by increasing the avail- 
able supply will prove fruitless, Mr. 
O’Neil coneluded. 


we 


Patents Compounding Process 


Erwin E. A. G. Meyer of Detroit has 
assigned to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, 
Mich., U.S. Patent No. 1,558,701, recently 
issued. + This consists of a method of 
compounding by milling a batch of un- 
vulcanized rubber and adding rubber 
latex to facilitate the milling. 
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RUBBER EXCHANGE INCREASES 


MEMBERSHIP; OPENS IN FEBRUARY 





Number of Regular Members Increased to 250—February 
8 Set as Day of Opening—Success Now 
Seems Certain—Secretary Selected. 





Members of the Rubber Exchange of 
New York, Ine., met on January 18, 
1926, at the exchange, 31 South Williams 
St., and ratified amendments to the by- 
laws inereasing the regular membership 
to 250. In addition to these there are 
five charter members which make the 
limit of memberships 255. 

F. R. Henderson, president of the new 
exchange, presided at the meeting and 
said that the work of organization 
was completed and that the time for 
opening the exchange for actual trading 
was only a matter of about two weeks 
off. 

“The success of the Rubber Exchange 
of New York, Ine., is assured,” said F. 
R. Henderson, president, after the meet- 
ing. “The passage of amendments to 
the by-laws permit the election of addi- 
tional members whose applications we 
now have which will bring our member- 
ship over the 200 mark. As soon as 
the exchange is ready physically we will 
he prepared to start trading. We ex- 
pect to have everything in readiness early 
next month.” 

It was later announced that fifty-one 


ot the eighty members of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York have 
purchased seats on the Rubber Exchange. 


In all, the exchange, which will open 
for trading early in February has 215 
members in addition to a number of ap- 
plications which have not yet been acted 
upon. The list of members includes 88 
dealers and brokers, 91 commodity brok- 
ers and commission house men and 36 
foreign members many of whom are rub- 
ber dealers or brokers. 

The clearing house which will be op- 
erated in connection with the eXx- 
change will be ready to function simulta- 
neously with the exchange early next 
month. 

Walter Dutton 
retary of the exchange. 


HARSAW FULLER AGENTS 
FOR DIAMOND BRAND MICA 


The Harshaw Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
545 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, manufac- 
turers and importers of chemicals, oils and 
dry colors, recently announced that they 
are now agents for the new “Diamond 
Brand” Water Ground Mica for use in 
the rubber industry. Mills are located 
at Crabtree and Newdale, North Caro- 
lina. Stocks will be carried at both mills 
as well as at Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Trenton, N. J. 

“Diamond Brand” Mica is produced 
from block mica, mined in the mountains 
of North Carolina. It is ground in new 
electrically-driven mills of the latest type 


new 


has been elected seec- 





by operators skilled by experience in 
mica grinding. The material is abso- 
lutely uniform, both in quality and fine- 
ness, and it is free from clay and other 
impurities. Samples and prices are 
available to interested executives. 
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Name Rubber Founders 


The New York Cocoa Exchange recent- 
ly elected three more rubber founder 
members. They were: R. Desvernine, 
82 Beaver Street; Frederick DeSola, of 
DeSola Bros. & Pardo, 106 Front St., 
and J. R. Cortissoz, of Columbia-Ameri- 
ean Corp., 59 Pearl St. 

The committee on membership an- 
nounced that when the rubber founder 
quota is filled other applicants may join 
on the same basis as Cocoa Exchange 
members, whose seats are now selling at 
$5,000. 

At the next meeting of the board of 
managers a date will be fixed for the 
formal opening of rubber trading on the 
exchange, it was said. 





1926. 
all doubt. 
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ITH the opening of the new year we again an- 
nounce the products which will be featured for 
They are the best that time, expense, and research 
have given for serving you. 
experimental stage and its worth has been proven beyond 


HEPTENE A most economical accelerator for tire 


carcass, tubes, high grade frictions, 
all so called pure gum mold and steam 
cured goods. 


The safest ultra-accelerator. 
The best antioxidant. 


Grades for all purposes. 


Attractive all-rubber 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL CO. | 
1790 Broadway | 
New York City 


Each has passed from the 


A good universal accelerator. 
tn] 


and 


two color com- 
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CANADIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY HOLDS 
TWELFTH PLACE AMONG 40 OTHERS 


Survey Shows that Rubber Industry Rose from 29th Place 
Four Years Ago to Present Position—Total Value 
of Products for 1925 May Exceed $60,000, 000 


According to an official survey just 
completed, the Canadian rubber industry 
now holds twelfth place among 40 lead- 
ing industries in the Dominion. Four 
vears ago it occupied only 29th place. 
The remarkable character of this growth 
is probably due to the cheap and con- 
venient power supplied by hydro-electric 
developments to most ot the rubber fac- 
tories. Crude rubber comes to Canada, 
as it happens through United States in- 
As an example, re-exports 
ot from this country to 
Canada during last November were 3,- 
486,991 pounds, valued at $2,847,836, ac- 
cording to figures recently issued by our 


termediaries. 


erude rubber 


own Department of Commerce. 

tire and tube (for automo- 
motoreyeles, and cycles) exports 
during the first nine months of 1925 were 
considerably higher than during that 
period of 1924. Pneumatic casings num- 
hered 406,502 valued at $4,076,028 dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1924 as com- 
pared to 665,566 valued at $6,783,519 in 
the same period of 1925. Pneumatie 
tubes to the number of 419,795 valued at 
$615,464 were exported from Canada in 
the first nine months of 1924 while 745,- 
217 tubes valued at $1,152,000 were ex- 
ported in the same period of 1925. 

Leading Markets 

The leading markets for Canadian cas- 
ings during the first nine months of 1925 
were: New Zealand, 139,258; United 
Kingdom, 133,896; British South Africa, 
46,847; Argentina, 44,614; Brazil, 31,- 
291; Australia, 29,109; British India, 
28,344; Straits Settlements, 28,001; 
Dutch East Indies, 20,115; Netherlands, 
19,304; and Denmark, 18,713. 

Although complete statistics for 1925 
are not yet available, the following re- 
cent reports of the Canadian rubber in- 
dustry in 1924, prepared by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, which have been 
forwarded by Trade Commission Lynn 
W. Meekins, Ottowa, contain much data 
of interest to the American exporter ol 
rubber goods both as regards the Cana- 
dian market for his products and as re- 
gards the competition from Canada in 
the world markets. 

The total value of rubber manufactures 
produced in Canada in 1924 is officially 
reported as $57,411,446, and the total 
value of the Canadian exports of rubber 
goods during the year was $10,173,892, 
or 17.7 per cent of the total production. 
This compares with an American expor- 
tation of less than 5 per cent of our total 
production in 1923, the latest year for 
which American census statistics are 
available for comparison with exports. 

The table herewith shows the relation 


Canada’s 


biles, 


between Canadian production and ex- 
ports of individual rubber products, and 
the quantities retained for domestic con- 
sumption : 








1924 Canadian Production and Exports of 
Rubber Products 
Per Retained 
Cent Ea ( i 
I rports ported sumption 


Commodity 
Production 


Preumatic casings 


No 2,139,234 978,918 27.1 1,560,516 

Pneumatic inner tubes 
) 2,454,292 587,948 23.9 1,866,344 

Soid tire 

No 20,995 10,957 52.2 10,038 
Canvas rubber-soled shoes 

Prs $,598, 82 2,452,683 53.9 2,116,143 
Rubbe boots and shoes 

Prs 9,088,760 573,489 6.3 8,515,271 
Rubber behing 

Value $2,301,774 353,564 16.7 1,917,910 


It ibbe: hose 
Value 1,407,215 
Rubber clothing 
Value 271,435 23, 
Other rubber goods 
Value 5,774,695 


157,208 11.2 1,250,010 
069 8.5 248,366 


5,438,433 








An analysis of these figures indicates 
the large extent to which the Canadian 
industry is dependent on export trade 
for its market, especially in tires and 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. Most of these 
exports are produced in Canadian branch 
factories of American companies, who 
export from Canada to secure the benefit 
of tariff preferences accorded Canadian 
products in many markets and also to 
help maintain production schedules in 
their Canadian factories in the winter 
season when the Canadian tire market is 
very dull. Canada is constantly becom- 
ing a more important factor in the ex- 
port trade in rubber booting and hose, 
but in rubber sundries and specialities 
the export trade is relatively light, as 
also in proofed goods. 

It is of interest that while Canada ex- 
ported 27.1 per cent of the quantity of 


casings produced in 1924, only 22.7 per 
cent of the value was exported. On a 


value basis, the percentage of inner tubes 
exported was only 19.7 per cent, solid 
tires of 42.2 per cent, canvas rubber- 
soled shoes 36.3 percent, and rubber 
boots and shoes 5.7 per cent. In each 
case the exported products had a lower 
unit value than those retained for local 
sale, which is an indication of the fact 
well known to every experienced export- 
er, that foreign consumers demand cheap- 
er goods than the domestic trade. This 
difference is most marked in the trade in 
eanvas rubber-soled shoes, the Canadian 
exports being valued at 73.5 cents per 
pair, while those manufactured for do- 
mestic use averaged $1.51 per pair. 
The following table has been compiled 
to show the approximate 1924 consump- 
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tion of certain chief classes of rubber 
products in Canada. The imports noted 
come mostly from the United States, the 
United Kingdom supplying a fair per- 
centage of rubber clothing and innner 
tubes particularly: 








Canadian Imports and Domestic Consump- 
tion of Rubber Products 1924 


Domestic 
Products Total 
( d ty Retained liup s Cons plu 


Pneumatic casings 


No 1,560 316 53,334 1,615,650 
Pneumatic inner 

tubes No. 1,866,344 43,571 1,909,915 

ud tires 

NO. 10,038 12,451 22,489 
Canvas rubber-soled 

shoes Prs. 2,116,143 102,257 2,219,100 
Rubber boots and shoes 

Pr 8,515,271 163,223 8,678,494 


Rubber belting 
lie $1,917,910 $164,423 $3,082,333 


vai 


Rubber h 

Value 1,250,010 111,992 1,362,002 
Rubber clothing 

Value 248,366 173,976 422,342 








Although Canada is an important mar- 
ket for American finished rubber goods, 
it is of at least equal importance as a 
market for semi-manutfactured goods. 
Canada imported from the United States 


2,751,005 Ibs. of reclaimed rubber 
valued at $262,053 in 1924; 3,832,504 
lbs. of powdered rubber valued at 


$142,680; 706,913 Ibs. of rubber substi- 
tutes valued at $199,966; 58,121 Ibs. of 
rubber thread valued at $65,672; $104,- 
766 worth of hard rubber in sheets and 
$12,984 of hard rubber in tubes. In 
all these branches of trade, the United 
States is the leading source of supply 
at present, although the United Kingdom 
offers strong competition in the rubber 
thread trade, furnishing 33,132 Ibs. 
valued at $32,731 in 1924. Rubber goods 
for further use in manufacturing have 
a constantly growing market in Canada, 
and reclaimers particularly should enjoy 
increased Canadian business as long as 
erude rubber prices remain high. 





New Guinea Firm Prosperous 
(Special to Tuk RvuBBER AGE) 

At the annual meeting of the British 
New Guinea Development Co., Ltd. in 
London the chairman, Sir Westby B. Per- 
ceval, stated that it had increased its 
output of rubber last year from 186,606 
lb. to 323,660 lb., and the profit was 6d. 
(12 cents) per lb. as compared with 
about Yd. (one cent) per lb. in 1923. 

The concern’s rubber output for the 
first half of the current year was 223,000 
lb., which compares with 165,000 Ib. for 
the corresponding period of last vear. 
It has only 1,546 acres under rubber at 
present, and the whole of it is not being 
tapped. The output would therefore ap- 
pear to be very satisfactory. 


Goodrich Assigned Apparatus 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has 
been assigned U. S. Patent No. 1,555,196 
granted to Walter B. Freeman on a tire- 
building apparatus. The apparatus, 
which is intended for cushion tires, con- 
sists of a set of core-sections adapted to 
be assembled with a tire base to form a 
cavity in the tire body. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
CLOSES LEASE FOR DUKE 


Max N. Natanson and Mandelbaum & 
Lewine, Ine. in a five million dollar tran- 
saction have leased to the Duke interests 
the upper floors of the 33-story office 
building at 535 Fifth Avenue, northeast 
corner of 44th Street, which is being 
erected on a plot 95x140. The lease is 
for 21 years. The negotiations on be- 
half of the tenants were conducted by 
the American Cyanamid Co., one of the 
companies in which the Duke estate is 
largely interested. Many of the inter- 
ests of the late James B. Duke will be 
housed in the building, including the 
American Cyanamid Co.; the offices of 
George G. Allen, William R. Perkins, 


W. S. Lee, William B. Bell, Anthony 
J. D. Biddle, Jr., Alexander H. Sands 
and Walter C. Parker, trustees under 


the various trusts created by Mr. Duke; 
and the offices of the Durham Realty 
Corp.; the offices of the estate of Angier 
B. Duke and the offices of B. N. Duke. 

In the chemical field Mr. Duke’s great- 
est interest was in the American Cya- 
namid Co., a pioneer in the fixation of 
nitrogen from the atmosphere and the 
manufacture of fertilizer and other pro- 
ducts from atmospheric nitrogen. 


Two Companies Consolidate 


Plans for the consolidation of the two 
companies were recently approved at a 
meeting of stockholders of the Interna- 
tional Rubber Co. and the Poplar Bluff 
Rubber Co., both located in Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. For the present the same officers 
will continue to direct the affairs of the 


firm, which will be known as the Inter-, 


national Rubber Co. J. H. Dalbey is 
president. The company will manufac- 
ture sponge rubber inner tubes. The 


main factory will probably be moved to 
St. Louis, it was intimated, in which case 
the Poplar Bluff plant would be operated 
as a branch factory. 





George Hale Hamilton 


George Hale Hamilton, sales manager 
of the central district of the Fisk Tire 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., for the past 
two years, recently died suddenly at his 
home in Longmeadow, Mass. Mr. Ham- 
ilton was educated at Purdue University, 
and entered the rubber industry in 1904 
when he joined the G. & J. Tire Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind., where he remained 
until the formation of the United States 
Tire Co. in 1910. 





George H. Mayo 


George H. Mayo, aged 51, one of the 
best-known figures in the rubber indus- 
try, died January 6 in his home at Harts- 
dale, N. Y. Shortly before Christmas, 
Mr. Mayo returned much improved from 
a ranch in New Mexico where he had 
gone for his health. 

Mr. Mayo retired from active service 
as second vice president in charge of 
sales of the general division of the United 
States Rubber Co. on May 1, 1925. He 
remained with the company in an ad- 
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visory capacity until December 31, when 
ill health caused his resignation. He 
had been connected with the footwear in- 
dustry since 1893 when at the age of 
18 he entered the employment of William 
F. Mayo & Co. in Boston, which firm 
had been founded by his father. . When 
William F. Mayo & Co. became a part of 
the United States Rubber Co. in 1913, 
he joined the Boston staff. The next 
year he went to the New York offices to 
become merchandise manager of branch 
stores. In 1917 he was promoted to 
manager of the footwear division, and on 
Oct. 7, 1920, he was elected a second 
vice president in charge of sales of the 
general division. 

Mr. Mayo is survived by his widow, a 
son and a daughter. 
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APPOINT RECEIVER FOR 
UNITED & GLOBE RUBBER 

Henry Welling was recently appointed 
receiver for the United & Globe Rubber 
Co., Trenton, N.J., under a bond of $25, 
000 by Federal Judge Clark. The com- 
pany suspended operations December 31. 
A. Dayton Oliphant was appointed coun- 
sel for the receiver. The appointment 
of Mr. Welling follows proceedings in- 
stituted by Henry D. Lewis, a_ stock- 
holder, who alleged that the company was 
unable to meet its obligations. 

Total assets were listed in the petition 
at $845,000, as against liabilities of 
$272,000. Judge Clark’s order permits 
the receiver to operate the factory for a 
month, but it has not been decided wheth- 
er this action will be taken. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 


200 Fifth Ave., 


New York 


REPRESENTATIVES 





BOSTON, MASS.: C. E. Gale, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
TRENTON, N. J.: American Oil & Supply Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL.: Frank B. Tracy, 


TORONTO, CAN.: T. E. O'Reilly, Ltd. 
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BRITISH RUBBER EXPORTS 
SHOW BIG 1925 INCREASE 


At last it seems that increases in Lon- 
don erude rubber to be ex- 
pected, and they are to be welcomed, for 
heavier landings will bring gradual 
hef to the narrow market conditions 
which have existed for some months past. 
The prospect, however, has not prevented 
a rally from the points touched 
in the recent “shake-out,” a factor which 
clearly indicates that the New Year is to 
witness a revival of demand sufficient to 
prevent any heavy of 
stocks, and enable produce to be mar- 
keted at satisfactory rat 

An average of about 4s, (96 cents) 
per lh. ruled in the London market dur- 
ing the second half of 1925, and over 
the whole of the year the average works 
out slightly below (72 cents) per 
lb. Some idea of the additional profit 
which has aecrued to the industry may 
be gathered from-the following compari- 
son, which compares the valnes and quan- 
tities of exports from the United King- 
1925 with 


stor ks are 


re- 


lowest 


augmentation 


dom during eleven months of 
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seem to producers, it must be remember- 
ed that in another direction there is dis- 
tinct evidence of a trend which will de- 
mand greater consideration while pro- 
duce is being marketed at 300 per cent 
above cost. Shipments from Britain of 
reclaimed rubber and waste rubber to- 
gether with rubber substitutes in the first 
eleven months of 1925 were double the 
quantity exported during the correspond- 
ing period of 1924, and its value rose 
roughly from £100,000 ($500,000) to 
more than £250,000 ($1,250,000). 





C. E. Bishop Resigns 

C. E. Bishop, vice president of the 
Akron Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barber- 
ton, Ohio, since its organization in Octo- 
ber, 1923, recently resigned to become 
consulting engineer for three Akron rub- 
ber companies. Mr. Bishop was with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for 13 
years, and spent seven years in the re- 
claiming division. The Akron Rubber 
Reclaiming Co. has been operating at full 
capacity since last June. 
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DR. HERTY SEES HOPE 
OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


In an address delivered January 9 be- 
fore the alumni of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
Dr. Charles H. Herty said that the 
American chemist and chemical manu- 
facturer have been given a wonderful 
stimulus to intensive research in what he 
called “the acute rubber situation.” An 
abstract of Dr. Herty’s address follows: 

The chemistry of rubber has been well 
understood for years, but the efforts in 
the past to make it synthetically have 
been based upon starch as a raw ma- 
terial, and this is too expensive a basis 
for low-priced rubber which may posi- 
tively be expected in the future. . The 
basis of such conviction is the fact that 
the hydrocarbons which polymerize into 
rubber are butadiene and isoprene; and 
when we think how closely these pro- 
ducts are related to those which are to- 
day being obtained direct from coal and 
hydrogen by high pressure work, or from 
coal and lime through the channel of cal- 
cium earbide, or through the ultilization 





those ofthe corresponding periods of a a — material hey the —-s of 
> pres o te ae ° petroleum, no vivid imagination is re- 
- os a ’ phen Value F. Ww. Dunbar Organized quired to justify the confidence that we 
ee F. W. Dunbar & Co., Ine., New York are rapidly approaching that economic 
1925 76,978 £19,283,928 City, was recently chartered at Albany io situation which will eventually give su- 
1924 68,620 8,789,916 manufacture rubber products. Authorized premacy to synthetic rubber over that 
1923 63,285 9,171,210 capital is $100,000. Incorporators are which is formed by the agency of the 
This, of course, comprises only a por- Frederick W. Dunbar, E. G. Mundy and sun’s energy in tropical climates, just as 
tion of the total exports, the bulk of Morris Barbanell, of 7 Water St., New surely as synthetic indigo and synthetic 
which are dispatched from the Eastern York. White & Chase, 14 Wall St., alizarin changed the course of agriculture 
ports. Gratifying as the figures may are attorneys for the new company. in Eastern countries. 
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aerfloted 
SUPREX CLAY 


Maximum Re-enforcing Value 
at Minimum Volume Cost. 


Prompt and uniform shipments of this 
superfine clay pigment are now available. 


Carefully refined exclusively for rubber 
compounding, SUPREX CLAY may be 


relied upon for the maximum re-enforcing 
effect obtainable from this class of pigment. 


SUPREX CLAY carries the full guarantee 


of compounding uniformity which has made 


aerfloted 


ARROW BLACK 


The Highest Standard Gas Black of the Rubber Industry 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


Distributors of High Quality Pigments 
for Rubber Manufacture 
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20,229,025 MOTOR CARS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The annual statistical review of the 
automotive mau try ‘ ompiled by The 
RB. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.. gives a total 
be 1925 of 20,229,025 motor cars and 
trucks registered in the United States. 
This increase of 2,331,416, or 13 
yy ent ‘ 14 ‘ 17.807,609 
ehiel ( ti It ately 
by ii ft t api ! 10 per cent 
ot ti ‘ ntrv’ populat became new 
mote I! 

| ink USE 

( | I { Ion 
du LO. ’ ‘ 1) vet ot 
( | | l ed and 

re ite 1\ 

1.200.000 Chis is the 

1 I evel 

] ( ! . il 

| t é 0 every 
New York Still Leader 

i t ( 
LOO } tl the 
7 4 ar 70 216,417 
‘ 19 ( } ‘ 

| } | AOD 
iW ' d @) . taken 
third ( 1.367,092 d trucks 
recistered. © ! ourtl ith L300,000; 
Ilinot ith ith 1267400; ; 1 Miel 
fin, tl tate ft pi the million 
marl he a re atic ‘ 1.006.371 
The combined egistrat these Six 
tate hit { 1S ter than 
thre t e United 
tit recent 1919 These six 
t | ‘ ' ' 
thie hal F t ex, ad oy ft hie 
Unit hrite 

Florida Mak Bie Gain 

| rvest perce ( r\ tate 
vil cle ) I or'd J l per cent 
his ple evid of the popularity 
ire prosperity ( ( Nat Play 
erro. dl , torre peoliea mcrense \ ere 
hown by ‘ { mout rl tat Missis 
=Lpppol having a gain of 31.3 per cent and 
Alabama 23.9 per cent The smallest 
percentage gain was in Maryland where 
there are 3.7 per cent more ears than in 
1924 \ decrease i! registrations Is 
shown in the District of ¢ olumbia, but 
this merely reflects the elimination of non 
resident rei tration 

During the past vear the number of 
pe ople in the eountry for each car has 
heen reduced from 6 to 5 In the State 
of California there is now 1 car for every 
2.4 persons, and in Florida 1 for every 
-.5 persons. The fewest cars per capita 
are tound in Alabama, where there is 1 
ear tor every 12 persons The general 
average, however, of 1 ear for every 5 


people signifies that within the next year, 


if not before, there will be an average 
of one ear tor every family in the United 
stat , ) 

During 1925 there were 4,200,000 new 
ears and trucks produced. Deducting 


from this figure the increase in registra- 
tions 1925 of 2,331,416, find that 
the remainder, 1,868,584, the ap- 
proximate number of ears that were dis- 
carded during the last 


in we 


ives 


twelve months 
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These statistics show that the average 
life of a car is between seven and eight 
years, and are significant of the fact that 
present day motor vehicles are built to a 
very high standard of quality. 

The automotive industry remains first 
in rank among all business enterprises, 
based on the value of its finished products. 
In exeise taxes alone this industry has 
paid $800,000,000 during the past seven 
vears 


90 per cent of the world’s cars are made 


in the United States. There is every in 
dication that 1926 will be equally as 
prosperous a year for the industry as has 
bye L925 
Rapid developments in bus transporta 
tion have greatly increased the useful 
ie ot the motor vehicle, and some idea 
‘ e extent to which motor cars are 
used can be gained through the estimated 
rasoline consumption during 1925 of 
10,000,000 .000 callon. 
Stat registrations tor 1924 and 1925 
ompiled by The B. F. Goodrich Rub 
r Compa are given below, together 
ith the rank of each state and its pel 
entave « gain over 1924 
\ 1924 19 INCREASI 
PER CENT 
\ 194.809 229 
\r | t 17.2 
\ 143 185 29.4 
( ! 1,48 1,443,985 .3 
( ! 144,227 14.9 
Co 19* 13.5 
le 1 ‘ ) 1 ¢ ; 12.8 
ID ¢ a 11 ( LO2 7 
Pla ls 21,98 i4 19.1 
( LAS 247,670 19 
ld i. 69 8] ) 17.2 
l 1119 1,.267,4 13.2 
H51 719,378 10.4 
4 l 618.972 663.5 2 
i 110.9 1 4 11.8 
t ’ ’ 171 l 
La 177 16.1 
Va 129 140,6 9 
Mad 4 12,68 7 
Ma f 4 l 764 - 1 
Mie) 4 1 ! f Ll 14 
| 1 ; ~ SHR ] l 
M 134 ] l 
11 i4 ) ) l 
vie 1) 4 a) ; su 21 
Net 481 f 0 9.1 
N ‘ " 18,327 21 16.2 
N H ! i2 s x1 12.8 
N | ) ts 16.0 
N M if +1 f LY, 17.2 
N. ¥ ! 1,421,2 1,637,67 15.2 
N. ¢ I 4e 14,249 ~8.2 
N D t 117.050 144.9 a 
Chlhio 1 1.23 ) ) ] too 7 
Okla lf +7 at $50 19.9 
Oregor 2 192,67 P15, 82¢ 12.0 
Pa 1.221 11 1,267,092 11.9 
R | ’ 93,65 101,308 8.2 
~ { | 163.38 l 57 ~~ 
> 14 Or 168.870 13.6 
I's i 2 sf 248,121 21.0 
lexa ‘ S ) ) 958,159 16.1 
Utal tl +240 ‘1 15.5 
Ver ‘1 ‘ l 7 HY 7 15 > 
Va l 256 ) 291,810 14.0 
Wash 19 17,658 B49 10.0 
West Va. 29 190.74 212,805 11.6 
Wis 12 53 100 96,177 11.4 
V 17 13.619 17,70 4 
rOTAI 17.897.609 20.229.0 1 
*D mibe l figures 


Webster Rubber Formed 


The Webster Rubber Co., Augusta, 
Maine, was recently incorporated to man- 
ufacture various rubber products. Au- 
thorized capital is $100,000, consisting of 
$50,000 in preferred stock and 1,000 
shares of common stock of no par value. 
Officers of the new company are: Don 
C. Hubbard, president; Maurice T. 
Plummer, secretary and treasurer. 
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SALES OF GENERAL TIRE 
INCREASED 60 PER CENT 


William O’Neil, president of the Gen- 


eral ‘Tire & Rubber Co., announces a 
60 per cent increase in the volume of 
business for 1925 with net profits of 


$1,843,299 after federal taxes on a gross 
business of $18,700,000 were paid. 

During the year the balance sheet was 
while dividends of 14 per cent were paid 
on common stock in addition to the reg- 
ular dividend of 7 per cent on preferred 
stock. Earnings were $44 for every 
$50 share of outstanding common after 
preferred dividends. 

President O’Neil 50 
per cent inerease in sales for 1926. He 
stockholders to release 
$100,000 par 


predicts another 


requested 
common. stock 
value to employees to be purchased at 
book value during the next three years. 
worth nearly 


has 


shares olf 


These $50 shares are now 


$150 a share, having acerued in value 
os per cent. 
Cartoon Derides Inquiry 
“The Lion With the Rubber Tail” is 


the title of a cartoon and fable published 
in a recent issue of Punch by way ot eriti- 
cism the inquiry into 
rubber prices. 

The cartoon, which is by S. R. Bernard 
Partridge, depicts the British lion sitting 
unmoved while the American eagle is bit- 
ing and clawing at its tail, which is made 
of rubber. The fable 
“There was once an eagle 
having the best of everything. And 
met a with a tail 
great overtook 
the lion’s 


of Congressional! 


reads: 

who was used 
t 
it chaneed that 
ot 


the eagle 


lion 
envy 
tail 


he 
And 


because 


rubber. 
was ot 
rubber. 

“And the eagle said: ‘I will 
this lion likes to have his tail twisted.’ 

“But the lion remained unmoved, say- 
ing: ‘My tail not mind being 
twisted, it is so resilient.’ 

“And when the eagle perceived he was 
much an- 
But the lion remain- 


see how 
does 


having no success, he was very 
noyed and said so. 


ed unmoved.” 


Start on Airship Order 
The aeronautical department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, re- 
cently started work on an order for nine 
airship bags of the TA and TC type for 
use of the United States Army. 


Cambridge Gets Bids 


Bids were recently received by the 
Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., for the contract to erect an addi- 


tion to the factory on State St. The 
building will be reinforced conerete 
construction, two stories and basement 
and will measure 41x90 ft. 


new 


Dreyfus to Build 
The lL. A. Drevtus C Rosebank, 
Staten Island, N. Y., manufacturers of 
rubber compounds and similar products, 
have completed plans for a new eight- 
story tactory, 45 by 205 ft. 


0., 
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operate. And it was because the law of supply 
and demand was thus prevented from operating 
i) that the price of rubber rose last July to $1.20 


per pound When the price began to rise acutely 


9 eur rubber manufacturers requested the British 
authorities to liberalize their scheme, but it was 
many months before anything was done toward 


releasing more rubber than the plan prescribed 
SS And even today, in the face of the present 
high price of rubber, he emount which the 


Agree that Horne’s Views are Sound, but Says He Neglected to rowers are ‘permitted to export. is estimated to 


. s . A . 7 be 35 per cent below the potential production 
Consider Several Important Points in His Attack on e) ; the 200 aa oon ace on em ee 
ial 1e er cen “elease mnouncer V 1e 
es itati Wey ste een see britisn Government effective Feb. 1, and whic! 
American Agitation Over British Restriction a ieee ce ees Se aed vee 
- se not mean that all restriction will thereby be re 
moved For it is estimated by prominent au 
7 ’ , : , . . : thorities on both sides of the ocean that the 
Following the publication in press dis- situation which rubber manutacturers be- potential production is from 120 to 130 per cent 
ot standard production established by the Stever 


patches and in the January 10 issue of lieved had not been given sufficient con- 





: . , : ke son scheme 
Tue RURRER : he views ¢ Sir siderati by S 1 , 
Tne Rupsver AGE of the i ) eration by Sit Robert. | REGARDING SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Robert Horne, former British Chancellor rhe full text of Mr. Vile’s statement. Sir Robert rightly states that there was no 
. : . ; ’ : i re e in the law YF: MS . ld be © 
of the Exchequer, both George H. Carna- as handed to the House ¢ ommittee, fol- a pr ’ -~4 4g ’ annan = = 
4 ux price Ose assurances came ym 
han, president of the Continental Rubber lows: the members of the Britich Robber Comunittes 
Co. of New York. and A. L. Viles. ven- Sir Robert Horne’s article which appeared in The American manufacturers naturally predicted 
Z : > re f Be the press a few days a contained an admirably their busin s on the basis of these assurances 
eral manager of the Rubber Association clear and complete statement of the British rub Sir Robert says “that the truth is that the 
ot America made comments on the ber restriction pla and the point of vie of old ruk f supply and demand applies to prices 
. "y Se , British growe1 regarding it Ihe article has t} rubber industry just as in any othe It 
Englishman’s attack on the recent Amer therefore be« read | those direct] and it i of course, true that the demand for rubbe 
} , irectl t t \ - I | durit ¢ 925 was large But without 
os : ve ‘ubber restr 3 directly interested ir } \mericar ubber manu | g th i 192 was g 
wan agitation over rubhe estriction “i rine tnduate he ogg oF ahi a h of the British restriction plan that 
Writing to the editor of the Ne York featu of the situatior ich our rubber mar d nd I not have brought = the speeu 
‘ 1 4 } fucturers§ belleve l ‘ ot been rivel sufficient ative ind artificial price levels which now exist 
Times, Mr. Carnahan, agreed that the edidecetion te Sic Reber. We cal toler ta hn Misedaien pak tae-aaliedl tar tim meiek 
views of Sir Robert were sound, but said these riefl as follows G ! nt in a = n Siz — . Horne w : 
. PRODUCTION COST VARIES Cha ellor of the xchequer t that t the 
that he had failed to stress certain in Ihe t of oducing the milk of the East \ rubber manufacturers were greatly 
vortant points. The statement of Mr. Indian rubber varies hown in the Department alarmed at the possibility of the Stevenson act 
’ » ' = of Ce nerce investigation, fro l2 cents to 18 predncing unfair prices and a speculative market 
Viles in r ply to Sir Robert Horne was ents per pound, or just about the cost of pro- Merny conferences ‘re had between the American 
presented on January 7 to the House of wing American cotton under the boll-weevil d  rubhe anufacturers anil representatives of th 
> te ri , te true, as Sir Robert says, that with the n British rubber control, at which this point was 
ey resentatives ‘ ommiuttee investigating eral sinmp in all commodities in 1921 the price discussed The Americans were always met with 
the allewed British rubber monopoly. of rubber fell It fell however, from an aver assurances that the = was oo only to 
rs . + ‘ i 75 ce ind over » pre > 8 lize rubber at a fair price, which was as 
‘. " = : - , Qi, age of 75 cents a pound over the previous five al ru ; 
Mr. \ il » in hi tatement, aid that Si years to a price averaging 16 cents for 1921 and sert*d to be about 36 cen‘s 
Robert had written an admirably clear 21 cents for 1922 It is well understood that at this price the 
‘ But the operations of the Stevenson plar British rubber planter coald earn a_ satisfactory 


and complete review of the British re- vent far beyond its purpose in stabilizing the profit and one which would stimulate the neces 
striction plan and the British point OT price at 36 cents It reduced the production of sar additional planting to meet future needs 

bher from betweer 10 to 60 per cent of the T American manufacturer did not object to this 
‘ potential supply These vere conditions «ander 
that there were certain features of the which the law of supply and demand could not 


WHITING 


view regarding it. He added, however, 
Continued on Next Pace) 
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CARNAHAN AND VILES 
REPLY TO SIR ROBERT 


Continued from Page 
price in the light of these representations, par 
ticularly because of their interest in assuring 
adeqt ate supplies for the futur 
lhat the American consumer has some right 
to complaint over the present rubber price is well 
indicated b the fact that whereas the costs of 
proiucing cotton and rubber are comparable, the 
price of cottcn todsy is 22 cents a pound, whereas 
the price of rubber is 90 cents a pound I dare 
say the outcry in Englard would be far more 
grievou than the outery in the United States 
if the price of cotton were today fixed at 92 cents 
per pound 
It true that since the American consumer 
began to protest and to take easures tn his own 
protection vith the assistance of Secretary Hoover 
the price has fallen from $1.10 to about 90 cents 
faking our ormal imports next year at YUU,U0U0U, 
GOO pour is against 860,000,000 imported in 
1925, t. reduction of 20 cents a pound is of 
course a! vivantage of $180,000,000 to the 
Americar eonsulr r for the ext twelve months 
assumil that pr lo not go al th during 
that period 
PRICES NOT THE ONLY FACTOR 
But 1 the other hand, @ 100,000,000 
pounds of rubber the oft- i price of 36 
ents would cost the American consumer about 
$00,000,000, whereas at 90 cents it would cost 
about $800,000,000 
If the pri of rubber wa to 90 cents 
or even $1.10 under a free fi f the law of 
supply and demand, the American consumer 
would make no « plaint beca he w 1 say 
at once this will induce furrher pber produc 
tion it ll bris oit all of h capacity of the 
produc ing industry and \ will cul an 
amelioration of the ituatios But thi an 
arce! be said vi 1 there is Aa restricti on 
production which prevent the ind tr from r 
spondir by vay of increased production to a 
price stim lus 
Sir Robert rightly point that every nation 
must hx its own @ mic pohei und the British 
Government has the right-—and no one disputes 
the right of the British Government to enact 
such laws as the Stever n act which will gain 
for them the maximum that the an obtain 
from their industrie But this does not debar 
the American industry or the American Gover 
mont from considering what e m policies will 
protect the America msumer both at present and 
in the future 
“Nor do it bar th right f Americans to 
discuss what must be done to secure for them a 
freedom it ybtainir a vital raw a‘erial which 
has entered so much into the standard f living 
end the life of the Americin peopk 
The incident of British rubber control from an 
American point of view will serve the purpose 
of ar instance of the jeopard hich our people 
stand unles they ave prepa ed t ecure for 
themec:ves independent upple and not there 
fore entrust thei welfare to raw material in 
dustries which are nder the political control of 
gc verniments 
The interests of the Ame publ and the 
rubler manufacturing industr ba been admir 
ably upported by r Government particularly 
by the Secretary of Co ercee Mr Herbert 
Hicover 
Wr. Carnahan’s Letter 
Mr. Carnahan’s letter published in 
the New York Tim Januarv 5. is re 
printed below 
Robert Hort vi n the rubber situ 
ation as given The Times of Sunday are en 
tirely sound. but fail to stress certain points of 
general interest to American consumers The 
meent d ussion of tl very important subject 
has been so complicated by propaganda and per 
senalities that ar ber of facts essential to true 
understanding of the situation have not been 
given due prominer May I utline them as 
follews 
1) British capital the extent of $600 
600,000 was it sted providing 80 per cent 
of the world existir bber productive capacity 
Righty per ent of this investment went into 
British Colonial possessions, the rest to Sumatra 
and Java Those who provided the money had 
to wait fro six to ¢ ht veers before they re 
ceived any ned lividend Americans now 
erjoy and always hav enjoyed equal opportunity 
to develop plantations in the British and Dutch 
posses ions They took advantage of this to the 
extent of about 3 per cent of the total planted 
urea, and use 70 per cent of the output 
*(2) During the war the United States, by 
Executive order, reduced the allowable importation 
of rubber to 50 per cent of the tonnage con 
sumed during 1916, and fixed the price to be 
paid at 60 cents for standard plantation grades 


it was not expedient 
native plan 
by sharply 


For political and other reason 
to throw a very large number of 
tation laborers out of employment 
curtailing production 
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Willard Noble Fitch 


Willard Noble Fitch, who was safety 
director for the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, for many years until 1920 when he 
went to the Fisher Body Co., of Cleve- 
land, died January 2, at the Lakewood 
Hospital, Cleveland. Mr. Fitch’s skull 
was fractured in a fall at his home in 
Lakewood the previous day. 





Managing New Branch 
John S. Latta, former head of John 
S. Latta & Co., Ine., which had, until 
recently, been sole agents in Philadelphia 


for the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Passaic, N.J., is now manager of the new 
branch factory in Philadelphia, which 


the Manhattan company opened a short 
time ago. The new branch factory oe- 
cupies the former quarters of John S. 
Latta & Co., at 2132 Market St. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
ANNOUNCES ACCELERATOR 
The production of Aero brand Di- 

ortho-tolyl-guanidine has recently been 

announced by the American Cyanamid 

Company. This announcement follows 

closely the entry of the American Cy- 

anamid Co., New York, into the acceler- 
ator field with Aero Brand Diphenyl- 
guanidine. 

The company claims that Aero brand 
D.O.T.G., like Aero brand D.P.G., is an 
extremely pure material, due to the com- 
pany’s control of basic raw materials and 
careful manufacturing supervision. These 
guanidine accelerators are only two of a 
long list of chemicals supplied to a wide 
variety of industries. The activity of 
the American Cyanamid Co. in the field 
of rubber chemistry is being watched 
with interest. 








Stocks 
moval of 
panic coniitio4s 
heavy losses to 
urplu stocks 
bank loans, dividends ceased, 
being depleted, and _ still 
mounted through 10921, productior 
vorld's absorptive capacity Six-year-old 
were coming into bearing, while new 
the general adoption of the 
improvements doubled the life 
Standard crude rubber sold 
New Y¥ against ar 
(at that tin of 22 
third of the total area 
There was no end in 
sight, and ittenpts voluntary restriction 
of output were failures se a sufficient num 
ber of British producers would not sign up. The 
industry faced ruin 

(3) The oft repeated 
Brito ho opposed combined measures to 
restrict output was that the basic law of supply 
nd demand should prevail, and that in time the 
fit would survive, the high cost-producing third 
ld go back to jungle, and un 
remunerative ompetitive produ be 
to the eventual comfort and 
two-thirds 


the re 
iding with 
crumbled, with 

earrying the 
longer for 
capital reserves were 
rubber stocks 
xeeeding the 
planta 
plant 


cord 


increased, and with 
wartime restrictions 

of 192), prices 
those who 
Rubber was 


rapidly 


coine 


were 
no cood 


surplus 


tions 
ing ceased, and 
tire with other 
of the sverage tire 
a ow as 12 
average production 
cents, which 
howed still 


ents in ork 
cost 


that a 


1e ) 
means 
higher costs 
two at 


peca 


argument of those 


uv 


¢ 


vo pressure ol! 


ection would 
permanently removed 


berefit of the remaining 


iMERICA 

(4) It 
Americans 
duction awoke 
velopment was 


FINALLY 


this 
in 


{WORK 


point that a n 
tire and 
fact that 
concer! ed, 
would 
produ 
provide 

short 
weeding-out 
of acute 


imber of 
automotive pro 
their future de 
and that within 
to use as much 
of the total 
They weighed the 
period of bargain 
process, against 
rubber famine to fol 
low and cordially accepted the plan 
vhen it fin: lly adopted as of 1922 
(It is t retted that it was not on Nov. 1 
1921, as stated by Sir Robert.) While the plan 
did not bring prompt relief from a price stand 
roint, it did enable ow of immature plan 
tations to the required credit to carry 
their trees through to the tapping stage, and 
rave cost-handicapped estates an opportnnity to 
take corrective and stave of abandon 


ment 
FUTUR! 
(5) 
larcer 
ould 
holders 


was at 
interested 
to the 
vitally 
a few years we alone 
rubber as 
existing area 

advantage of a 
prices during 
eight 


want 
the potential etion 
could 
relatively 
the 
six to years 
Stevenson 
was Nov 1 
be re 


ners 


secure 


measures 


BUYING 


that time 


WOULD HAVE 


the directors 
rubber manufacturing 
the support of their 
(which is doubtful) 
buying policy with respect 
and had arranged to carry 
reasonable world stock, it is 
sure that beginning with the first quarter under 
the plan prices could have been kept at an 
average of 32 to 36 cents, which every one admits 
the grower have if the world is to be sup 
plied with rubber 

“In such case, and with the 5 per cent quarter- 
ly automatic for the 


HELPED 
of the 
companies 
stock 
in the 


If at 
American 
have secured 

and bankers 
adoption of a liberal 
to future deliveries, 
their portion of a 


mnst 


inerease provided in plan 
itself, all restriction would have been removed 
over & year ago With an average scale of prices 
at 37 cents the plan would have become in- 
operative on Nov. 1, 1923, and the producing 
industry would have been encouraged to set out 
the additional 1,000,000 acres of trees to prop 
erly take care of the demand which we think we 
foresee during the period 1928 to 1933 


“The capital expenditure to provide this million 
acres of rubber would have exceeded $300,000,000 
At this late date even more is required, and we 
Americans can supply it on even terms with any 





other people Let us do it by all means; but if 
we refuse, how can we carp at the other fellow 
vithout appearing ridiculous? 


“Let me repeat that those of us who have been 
responsible for spending our stockholders’ money 
in Sumatra and the Federated Malay States know 
that at no single point are handicapped by 
taxation or in the acquisition and of land 
and labor as compared to the citizens of the 
countries controlling those uniquely favored 
colonies lf we want a larger share in the exist- 
ing acreage, let us buy the shares of producing 
rubber companies freely offered on the London 
Steck xchange and elsewhere 


we 
use 


DID 
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1924, although prices 
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realized the rubber- 
the balloon tire, which takes, on the 
approximately 23 per cent more rubber 
than a cord tire, with comparative life as yet not 
definitely determined, but probably about the 
same for each type 
With balloons constituting 
of all casings made, and with 
ing of good cords for snappier balloons, 
consumed in 1925 at least 10 per 
rubber than had been counted on, 
the real reason for the recent 
rubber that had not been 
resultant runaway market 
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also true that few consumers 
purchases and buy futures at 
probable that the standard 
during the five-year period did not 
over 30 cents per pound, and this is 
even Mr. Hoover admits to be fair from 
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rubber we 
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averace 
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us 


the standpoint of both producer and consumer 
That it is likely to be substantially higher during 
the next five-year period—1926 to 1930, in- 
clusive—cannot be remctely attributed to the 
Stevenson plan, which will be inoperative in less 
than thirty days. A clean weighing of the facts 
must show that over that future period total 


available supplies would have been less and prices 
still higher had it not been for the adoption of 
the Stevenson p'an 

“(7) The net of it is 
icans failed to encourage the planting 
tional rubber by our own nationals and others, 
normal expansion of the planted area was killed 
for about five years and there is nothing which 
can now keep us from paying a sum over a cor 
responding period which in the aggregate will be 
many times as great as our savings from bar- 
gain rubber 

“In closing, it is pertinent to remark that 
there is nothing to indicate that if, as, and when 
“Americans grow their own rubber,”” the con- 
sumer will pay any less than the price set by 
werld competition.” 
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MANY EXHIBITS OF INTEREST TO RUBBER 
EXECUTIVES SEEN AT N.Y. AUTO SHOW 





Rubberized Fabric Used in Shackles and Motor Mountings 
on Several Cars—Rubber-on-Metal Welding Corp. 
Shows Products—Other Interesting Exhibits 


The rubber executive, visiting the New 
York Automobile Show at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, Jan. 9 to 16, much to 
interest him. This was the first show 
where practically every car was equipped 
with balloon tires. As far as the rub- 
ber industry is concerned, perhaps the 
newest development at the show was rub- 
ber or rubberized shackles and mountings 
as indicated by the display of several 
ears using such mountings. Better rid- 
ing qualities, silencing of rattles and 
squeaks, elimination of the need for lu- 
brication, adjustments and attention are 
the advantages of the use of rubber or 
fabric as a structural material at im- 
portant points of the ear. 

Cadillac, Pieree Arrow, Peerless and 
Packard cars shown at the show were 
equipped with a rubberized fabric torque 
arm mountings. Du Pont showed a car 
equipped with a rubberized fabric shackle 
which was exhibited at the show for the 
first time. Several other cars not ex- 
hibited at the show use either rubberized 
or rubber shackles, engine supports or 


saw 


torque arm mountings. One of the man- 
ufacturers of this equipment is the Bel- 
flex Corp., New York. 

The exhibit of the Rubber-on-Metal 
Welding Corp., New York, was of great 
interest, in it showed rubber 
running board covers; enameled rubber 
covers made in two-tone black, gray or 
colors; and a rubber crown for generator 
and axle pulleys. Smith Wheel, Ince., 
showed their wheels equipped with vari- 
ous brands of balloon tires. The Day- 
ton Steel Foundry Co. exhibited their 
wheel equipped with Goodyear balloon 
tires. 


smuch as it 


Miniature Tires Seen 

Miniature rubber tires were used on the 
whee's cf a chassis used by Edward V. 
Hartford, Ine., to show the action of 
their shock absorbers. The Fulton Co. 
showed rubber pedal pads, among other 
produets. 

Greater efforts were made this year 
than ever before in decorating the floors 
of the Grand Central Palace to provide 
an artistic setting for the luxurious 
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models. The background of the main 
floor represented a panorama of the Med- 
iterranean. In general keeping with this 
effect the floor resembled the grounds 
of a villa. The central feature of the 
main floor was a Court of Arts and 
Sciences, erected in the well of the mez- 
zanine floor. It contained ten statues, 
each 18 feet high, surrounded by giant 
cypresses, palms and pines. The four 
exhibition floors were covered with lino- 
leum in imitation of native Italian woods. 

Exhibits of particular interest to the 
rubber industry ineluded those of the fol- 
lowing companies: American Chain Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Cleveland Worm and 
Gear Co., Cleveland, Ohio; General Elee- 
trie Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago; Rubber-on-Metal Welding 
Corp., New York; Safety Vuleanizer Co., 
Chicago; A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Weldo Rubber Co., Ine., 
Brooklyn; and Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miller Insures Employees 

The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, has 
arranged with the Connecticut General 
Insurance Co. for gtoup insurance for its 
employees. Preliminary estimates set 
the amount of insurance involved at $9,- 
000,000. About 5,000 employees will 
be given an opportunity to share in the 
protection, the cost of which will be met 
by the company and the employees joint- 
ly. The schedule of insurance is un- 
usually generous, running up to a maxi- 
mum amount of $10,000 for the execu- 
tives. 
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$1,100,000 IN NOTES 
OFFERED BY KLEINERT 


A. G. Becker & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, recently announced an offer- 
ing of $1,100,000 six per cent gold notes, 
of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New 
York, dated December 15, 1925, and due 


serially December 15, 1926-32 inclusive. 


The following information is taken from a 
letter written by Victor Guinzburg, pres- 
ident of the Kleinert company: The 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., manufactur- 


ers of soft rubber goods, was incorpo- 


rated under the laws of New York, 18 
years ago, to succeed a business under 
the same name founded 43 years ago. 
The company manufactures and distri- 
butes a large range of soft rubber ar- 
ticles, including dress shields, baby 
goods, sanitary goods, bathing caps, 


household sheeting, ete. 

The proceeds of the bond issue will be 
used to defray in part the cost of ac- 
quiring certain minority stock interests 
in the company. Net earnings of the 
company, after all charges including in- 
terest paid, but before Federal income 
and excess profits taxes, as independently 
certified, for the four years and ten 
months period ended October 31, 1925, 
averaged $1,045,541 a year. These earn- 
ings are equivalent to 15.8 times the max- 
imum annual interest requirement on 
this issue, and over 4.8 times the maximum 
requirement for both interest and serial 
maturity in any one year. During this 
period net earnings as stated, have not 
in any year been less than 13 times the 
maximum annual interest requirement on 


aprons, 


this issue. 

Audited balance sheet of the company 
as October 31, 1925, giving effect to 
this financing, shows net tangible assets 
of $3,917,579 applicable to these notes, 
or $3,561 per $1,000 note, and net cur- 
rent assets of over $2,000 for each $1,000 
note. The company’s current position 
excellent, current aggregating 
$2,869,371 against total current liabilities 
of $647,039, a current ratio of 4.4 to 1. 

These 6% serial gold notes are a direct 
obligation and the only funded indebted- 
ness of the company They have been 
issued under a trust indenture which pro- 


ol 


is assets 


vides, among other things, in substance 
that so long as any of these notes are 
outstanding (1) the company may not 


give a mortgage on any of its property 
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except that it may acquire new property 
subject to mortgages of not more than 
60% of its value or purchase price which- 
ever may be lower, and (2) that current 
assets shall be maintained at all times at 
an amount at least equal to 125% of 
the company’s total indebtedness inelud- 
ing these notes. 


Lee to Increase Stock 


John J. Watson, president of the Lee 
Tire & Rubber Corp., New York, an- 
nounced yesterday that the Board of Di- 
rectors has voted to increase the issued 
capital stock of the company by offering 
pro-rata to the stockholders 85,163 shares 
of treasury stock. This offering will be 
made to stockholders of record January 
18, 1926, at $12.50 per share. The en- 
tire issue has been underwritten by a 
banking syndicate. A cireular giving 
full details with warrants will be mailed 
to stockholders as promptly as possible. 

The earnings of the company for the 
year, (December partly estimated) were 
$284,538.96, equal to $1.32 per share on 
the present outstanding stock of the com- 
pany. 


Russia Buys Crude Rubber 

Rubber figures prominently in several 
important orders Russian interests re- 
cently placed in England. Nearly 470,- 
000 Ib. of crude rubber was shipped to 


Russia from the Port of London in 
August last and a further 138,800 Ib. in 
September, while over 438,000 lb. was 


shipped to Russia in November. 

In the ease of most of these contracts 
the financing has been done on the basis 
cash against documents, with 
hbalanc« > spread over fixed periods. There 
seems to have been little or no diffieulty 
in arranging these private credits between 
organizations and British and 
in England. 


ot part 


Russian 
other 
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National on New Schedule 


The National India Rubber Co., Bris- 
tol, R.I., a subsidiary of the United 
States Rubber Co., manufacturing foot- 
wear, started to operate January 4 on a 
five-day week schedule. The daily out- 
put in the shoe and wire division was 
not affected by the change. The 
tory employs 2,300 hands. 


tae- 
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TIRE FABRIC SITUATION 
IMPROVED IN LAST HALF 


The tire fabric situation improved to- 
ward the last half of 1925. The year 
closed satisfactorily with fabric mills 
comfortably sold ahead through the first 
half of 1926. Prices proved quite un- 
satisfactory yet the larger volume of bus- 
iness was expected to take care of close 
profits by cutting down overhead in pro- 
portion to the number of commitments 
placed. 

One of the most satisfactory devel- 
opments was the larger consumption of 
fabric, which came about with the intro- 
duction of balloon tires and the use of 
poorer grades of cotton to effect economy 
in manufacturing cost, due to the high 
prices of rubber, a situation culminating 
in over $1 a pound being a basis for the 
crude article. The purpose was to keep 
tire quotations within the limits which 
ear owners would pay. 

Big Increase in Consumption 

The result of these changes was that 
fabrie consumption approached 175,000,- 
000 pounds or approximately 35,000,000 
pounds more than had been consumed 
during 1924, as recorded by the Rubber 
Association of America. A larger per- 
centage of available looms was _ used. 
With demands for cotton yarns near the 
close last vear, it was necessary for 
fabric mills to maintain full time sche- 
dules and over, some plants running two 
and three shifts a day to keep abreast 
of the orders in hand. 

Most of the leading tire manufacturers 
continue to make tires equal in quality 
to their former product. For this pur- 
pose they had need for the longer staple 
cottons, such as those above 1 1-16 inch 
in staple length. The premiums paid 
toward the led a number to ex- 
pect that price tendencies indicated ad- 
vances. 

It was recalled that during the later 
spring months there had been a shortage 
of fabric to fill requirements and tire 
companies had to go into the open mar- 
ket and pay above contract prices for 
spot and nearby shipments. This dan- 
ger was again suspected to be lurking 
in the background. While tire plants 
had prepared for their requirements on 
a larger than former seale they were said 
to have only skimmed the surface in their 
committing for 1926 needs. 
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HERBERT HOOVER PRAISES PLAN FOR 
AMERICAN-OWNED RUBBER PLANTATIONS 





In Address Made at Annual Dinner of Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, Secretary Hoover Says Duty to Provide 
Independent Crude Falls on Industries Affected 





Seeretary of Commerce Hoover, speak- 
ing January 12 at the annual dinner of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce at the Hotel Commodore, en- 
dorsed the decision of the Chamber to 
launch a $10,000,000 corporation to give 
America its own rubber sources. 

While 1,000 leaders in the automotive 
industry applauded his approval, the 
Secretary said that British restriction of 
rubber production, with consequent in- 
crease in price here, left to car makers 
and motorists only two ways out. First, 
the situation might be met by diminish- 
ing the use of rubber—something already 
being done—or, second, by making this 
nation independent in rubber. 

“I welcome these efforts on the part 
of our industries to find a solution for 
themselves to these problems,” said Mr. 
Hoover. “The test of our whole econom- 
ic and social system is its capacity to eure 
its abuses and to meet its own problems. 
New .abuses and new relationships will 
occur as long as we continue to progress. 
If we are to be wholly dependent upon 





government to cure these things we shall 
by this very method have created and en- 
larged the deadening abuse through the 
extension of bureaucracy and the clumsy 
and ineapable handling of delicate moral 
and economic forces. 


Concerning Government Action 


“The Government must at times act 
for those who cannot find solutions, but 
the Government can best serve by deter- 
mination of fact, and by the stimulation 
and co-operation with the voluntary 
forees in our national life; for we thus 
preserve the foundations upon which we 
have progressed so far—the initiative of 
our own people. With vision and de- 
votion these voluntary forces can accom- 
plish more for America than any spread 
of the hand of Government.” 

Recapitulating his former indictment 
of the British rubber monopoly and sim- 
ilar foreign monopolies of other raw ma- 
terials consumed in great quantities by 
the American people, Mr. Hoover said: 

“The artificial famine in this raw ma- 
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terial. (rubber) and the _ speculation 
abroad that has sprung from the govern- 
mental restriction of production and ex- 
ports from the British East Indies have 
placed a large toll upon our automobile 
users. Nor is it alone the increased cost 
which the consumer must pay, but there 
is an increased hazard and risk imposed 
upon the manufacturing industries as 
well. 

“One member of the East Indian rub- 
ber planters’ committee has stated that 


the restrictions on production already 
amounted to more than 400,000,000 
pounds. Considerable restrictions are 


still to be continued, despite reports to 
the contrary. As shown by the hearing 
before the Congressional committee, the 
artificial famine thus created has carried 
the price up about 500 per cent higher 
than at the start of operations. 

“The price was too low but the upper 
300 per cent of this pyramid of price is 
over and above what the rubber planters 
themselves originally declared a ‘fair 
price.’ It represents a charge on our 
rubber users of about $500,000,000 per 
year, even if the present somewhat de- 
creased prices are to be continued. This 
margin above the announced reasonable 
price amounts to about a 15 to 20 per 
cent increase in the cost of Operating our 
lighter cars, involving the majority of 
our users who ean least afford this in- 


crease. Therefore, it is no academic 
question. Some persons seem to believe 
(Continued on Neat Page) 
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Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid or our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cablee (no charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 
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RUBBER “STATE CONTROL” 
IS DENIED BY BRITISH 


The of such terms in the rubber 
controversy as “trusts” and “State con- 
trols” is regretted by the British as likely 
to obscure the facts of what the Steven- 
son committee actually did. There is no 
British rubber trust, it is pointed out, for 
if there were there would have no 
need of a Stevenson committee. It is 
just because there is no trust that a com- 
mittee was formed by the Colonial Office. 
Rubber growers declared that the only 
way to save the industry was to adopt a 
policy of restriction of export. 

There was primarily no intention of 
confining it to British growers, and every 
effort was made to induce the Dutch 
plantations to agree to the same arrange- 
ments. Only when the Dutch declined 
to cooperate did the restriction become 
definitely a British measure, and the Co- 
lonial Office was not ealled in until it 
became evidently impossible to persuade 
all the British concerns to observe it. 

The committee, organized under Lord 
Stevenson, was designed to represent all 
the interests concerned with rubber. The 
Government had two upon it 
and had no power to control its findings. 

The committee decided that a measure 
of restriction was necessary if the indus- 
try was to be saved. It was agreed that 
the restriction, to be effective, must have 
Government authority behind it, and con- 
sequently the Legislatures of Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States were invited 
to make modifications in their customs 
regulations necessary to satisfy the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

It is argued that it always has been 
possible to export rubber in any amount, 
provided the exporters were willing to 
pay the extra duty after the committee’s 
limit was passed. Any attempt, it is 
pointed out, to establish such “State con- 
trol” as could be used in an international 
economic warfare would have met a 
storm of opposition in Westminster. 
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Rubberized Aprons Popular 


To offset in a measure the necessity 
for higher prices on household and tea 
aprons of rubber, caused by frequent up- 
ward revisions in the erude rubber mar- 
ket, manufacturers of sanitary goods have 
hit upon the plan of making rubberized 
eretonne and percale numbers in order 
to merchandise a popular priced article. 

While aprons of this description have 
been on the market for some time, manu- 
facturers have not until lately taken full 
advantage of their possibilities. By the 
combination of rubber and fabric they 
are now able to produce a household com- 
modity that not only has a price appeal, 
but style as well. 

That the idea is proving successful goes 
without doubt, according to the producers 
interested. Both retailers and jobbers, 
they say, are reporting a brisk demand 
for the latest creations in apron designs. 
Partial elimination of pure gum rubber 
has made possible a more popular price, 
according to most houses, while the addi- 
tion of cretonne, percale and other fa- 
brics has made possible a wider variety of 
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$64,000,000 FLOATED BY 
RUBBER FIRMS IN 1925 


Out of the record total of 
$6,867,240,823 in new loans obtained 
through the floating of bond issues in 
1925 by all classes of companies, the 
rubber companies furnish an interest- 
ing example of the growih of new 
financing. Since 1922 American rub- 
ber manufacturing companies have 
been content to take less than $3,000,- 
000 annually from the securities 
market. Last year, due largely to 
the need for additional capital made 
necessary by the increased cost of 
erude rubber, they derived loans of 
$64,000,000 from the sales of new 
securities. 











designs than was practicable on plain rub- 
ber aprons. 

Color plays a leading part in the new- 
est lines. Combinations are frequent. 
Floral designs and representations of fan- 
tastic figures, singly or in groups, con- 
tribute much to the appearance of the 
aprons. Conservative shades are featured 
but not as prominently as the higher 


colors. 


Burger Heads N. Y. Dealers 


George G. Burger was elected presi- 
dent of the Greater New York Tire Deal- 
ers’ Association at a meeting of that or- 
ganization recently held in New York. 
William Jude was named vice presi- 
dent, L. Brown, secretary, and John F. 
Boh, treasurer. The association held a 
dinner-dance on January 14 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. 
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HOOD PLANS TO ISSUE 
NEW PREFERRED STOCK 


Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass, 
has notified preferred stockholders of a 
proposed change whereby new 71% per 
cent stock will be issued in exchange for 
the present outstanding 7 per cent stock. 
The new stock provisions are to be modi- 
fied by eliminating the sinking fund re- 
quirement, whereby $150,000 stock has to 
be retired annually. Another change will 
eliminate the necessity for securing the 
consent of 75 per cent of the preferred 
stock for the issue of any bonds or notes 
running more than one year. These 
changes, it is expected, will give the di- 
rectors a wider latitude in financing the 
company’s requirements from time to 
time and thus facilitate the transaction 
of the company’s business. In a letter 
to the stockholders, the company states 
that gross sales for the fiscal period end- 
ing March 31, next, should be approxi- 
mately $40,000,000, as against $29,000,- 
000 in the preceeding twelve months. The 
letter characterizes this as “satisfactory”, 
although this is the largest gross business 
ever done by the company. _ Profits for 
the current fiscal year are estimated at 
close to $20 a share on the 120,000 com- 
mon stock outstanding, compared with 
$6.82 last year. 


Standard Incorporated 
The Standard Rubber Co., Inc., Ne- 


wark, N.J., was recently incorporated to 
manufacture all kinds of rubber goods. 
Authorized capital is $10,000. Incor- 
porators are Homer D. Smith, Leonce L. 
Picot and Eva H. Reda. 


Hoover Praises Plantation Plan 


(Continued from Page 271) 


that we shall welcome this arrangement.” world. 


Rejecting any idea of a retaliatory 
trade war against the foreign interests 
concerned, Mr. Hoover emphasized that 
there are two directions along which the 
American people must work in fighting 
foreign price controls of a gouging and 
monopolistic character. 

“The first,” he said, “is for immediate 
relief by conservation in use. This your 
association and other associations have in- 
augurated. The other direction is the 
long view, and the most vitally import- 
ant, adequate future supplies free of con- 
trol. 

“Your committee has undertaken a 
campaign of instruction to the 20,000,000 
ear and truck users as to the elimination 
of waste in the use of rubber. There 
is evidence that our car users are enter- 
ing vigorously into this campaign. We 
have a large waste which we can eliminate 
without reducing our car mileage, with 
all its benefits. If you succeed in stretch- 
ing the use of your rubber to the full 
limit it will reduce our national rubber 
bill materially. 

“If we survey your probable demands 
for rubber six years hence we will find 
that little provision is today being made 
for an increased supply, and production 
cannot be made overnight. This pro- 
vision must be. made somewhere in the 





Foreign countries do not seem 
desirous of providing it. Either they 
do not have confidence in your growth or 
they are content to contemplate the larger 
profits upon a lesser production. 


“This duty—to provide the independ- 
ent supplies—it seems to me must rest 
largely upon our industries concerned. 
You have made a magnificient achieve- 
ment in the provision of a great and new 
transportation system. It will be re- 
tarded in its development unless ample 
supplies of rubber are found. And the 
value to the public of the extension of 
your fine transportation may be curtail- 
ed. 


“It would be an additional service if 
you could concern yourselves not only 
with the daily improvements you make in 
your increasing efficiency but that you 
should also determine if you cannot as- 
sist in the formation of some plan to as- 
sure rubber supplies from additional 
sources which cannot be controlled. It 
would be a contribution to national in- 
dependence from many economic and po- 
litical difficulties. Freedom in raw ma- 
terials is the very life of industry and 
national progress. It would be another 
profound demonstration that our indus- 
tries have a greater vision of America 
than the daily event of trade.” 
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PHILIPPINE PRODUCTION 
URGED BY SEIBERLING 

Asserting that there is no other section 
so attractive for the production of crude 
rubber as the Philippines, Frank A. Sei- 
berling, president of the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, recently urged that the 
United States government take immediate 
steps to establish rubber plantations on 
the islands under its protection. 

“When the plantation industry fell in- 
to distress, the British government took 
up the situation, put its full authority be- 
hind it, and through the Stevenson Plan 
arbitrarily placed it on a basis of profit,” 
he said: 

“Our Government, in the existing situ- 
ation, should do likewise and lend its 
support to projects for the development 
of the growth of rubber under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

“No field is so inviting as the Philip- 
pines, where more than 1,500,000 acres 
of land suitable for the cultivation of 
rubber under ideal conditions await the 
touch of labor and capital. 

“The Philippines, if developed, will ab- 
solutely break down the monopoly now 
existing, and will assure to America its 
own erude rubber sources and will pre- 
vent the future monopolization of rub- 
ber for all time,” he declared. 

I would urge that the press support 
legislation which will permit the realiza- 
tion of the full possibilities of the is- 
lands,” he said. 

He pointed out, in his statement, that 
American rubber companies had forseen 
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the need of producing crude rubber for 
the past 15 years, and that the United 
States Rubber Co. and the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. now have plantations in 
the middle east totaling 150,000 acres. 


India to Broadcast 
The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


recently announced that beginning on 
January 4, they will be on the air every 
Monday and Friday for 17 weeks with 
the India Owls, a ten piece orchestra, and 
special entertainers. 

India broadeasting will be done from 
station WADC, Akron, on a wave length 
of 268 meters. On Monday nights, the 
India Owls will broadeast from 1 to 3 
a.m. for the special benefit of the Pacific 
Coast and on Fridays the program will 
be given from 10 to 11 p.m. On Mon- 
days, the India Owls will play dance 
music and opera selections; on Fridays, 
dance music only. 


Tuscan Suffers Small Fire 

The sprinkling system in the factory 
of the Tuscan Tire & Rubber Co., Car- 
rollton, Ohio, extinguished a recent fire 
in the compounding room before the 
flames had time to do much damage. 
Benzine that was being pumped into a 
tank exploded, throwing fire to all parts 
of the room. Some of the benzine also 
ran down to the floor below and started 
another fire. The sprinkling system 
was effective on both floors. 
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GRASSELLI NOW AGENT 
FOR PEACHEY PROCESS 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, recently announced 
that the Peachey Process Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, had appointed them as agents for 
the selling and placing of rights and li- 
censes to manufacture under U.S. Patent 
No. 1,487,880, covering the Peachey Pro- 
cess. 

This process, which is attracting much 
favorable attention, is of particular in- 
terest to manufacturers of rubberized tex- 
tiles (because of no detrimental action 
to the fabric) waterproof garments, bath- 
ing goods, sporting goods, druggists’ sun- 
dries, crepe products, footwear, ete. The 
Creasse'li cemapany is prepared to show 
interested manufacturers goods made by 
this process as well as to submit full de- 
tails of the process itxIf and to render 
technical assistance in its use and appli- 
cation. 


Organize Osborn Rubber 


The Osborn Rubber Products Co., Bed- 
ford, Ohio, was recently chartered. —In- 
corporators are Ralph R. Show, Eleanor 
R. Hadwick, M. S. Farmer, Ada E. 
Rogers and E. J. Warrick. 


Appoint E. N. Hill Manager 


The International Rubber Co. of 
America, Anderson, Ind., manufacturers 
of tires and tubes, recently announced 
the appointment of Ernest N. Hill 


general manager. 
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AUTO CHAMBER URGES 
OWNERS TO SAVE TIRES 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce is cooperating with Secretary 
Hoover in the latter’s efforts to reduce 
erude rubber consumption and is work- 
ing on plans for the saving of tires. The 


directors have approved a_ tentative 
scheme to launch a national movement 
for the conservation of tires. A state- 


ment issued by the Chamber states: 

“The board also approved the efforts 
now under way to get the European mo- 
toring clubs to join in the world-wide 
protest of automobile owners that the 
A.A.A. is engineering. At the same 
time the board agreed that pending an 
adjustment of crude rubber prices an 
educational campaign should be conduet- 
ed to bring home to car owners the im- 
portance of conserving rubber, through 
eare of tires and prompt repairs. 

“There was no suggestion, however, of 
encouraging a buyers’ strike in any form, 
as ‘his might lead to the undertiring of 
motor vehicles and reduce the margin of 
operating safety.” 

In addition, various of the 
Chamber, will probably publish advertise- 
ments under their own names calling at- 
tention to the campaign tor rubber econ 
servation. The first company to do this 
was Buick. , 


Buick Begins Campaign 


members 


In a full-page advertisement in the 
New York newspapers on January 14, 
the Buick Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich., 
urged the million more owners ot 
Buick cars to help Secretary Hoover's 
campaign for lower rubber prices by tak- 
ing good care of their tires The adver- 
tisement, which is headed “A Message to 
the Million and More Buick Owners”, 
savs: “Today every automobile owner in 
America faces the possibility of a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of tires, both 
for replacement and as original equip 
ment On new cars. Crude rubber has 
advanced 150 per during the past 
twelve months.” 

A letter written by Secretary 
to Senator Arthur Capper, which 


or 


cent 


Hoover 
was 
published in the December 25 ot 
Tue Rupper AGE, is reproduced in part 
to show the effect of British Restriction. 
It is stated that “Buick considers it a 
plain duty to the million and more Buick 
owners now using 5,000,000 and more 
tires to discuss the situation and to eall 
attention to suggestions which Secretary 
Hoover has advanced to protect car 
owners against the threatened increase in 
the cost of motor Fore 
seeing the hardship that an additional 
tire cost would work on the American 
public, Secretary Hoover, aided by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
meree, has undertaken to reduce the nor- 
mal demand for erude rubber 25 per 
cent during 1926. He feels certain this 
ean be done by placing the facts square- 
ly before you, and by asking you to ob- 
serve a few fundamental tire saving 
rules, that most people neglect. 
“With the aid from a nation of motor- 
ists, Mr. Hoover hopes to reduce consid- 
erably the consumption of new rubber, 


imsue 


ear operation 
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and perhaps bring prices to a lower 
level. Buick lends its unqualified sup- 
port to the Hoover program and urges 
every Buick owner to add his coopera- 


tion. You are not asked to drive less— 


Save Tire Wear 


These simple rules, observed by every motorist will help: 
Maintain the proper pressure of air in every 
ure. 


Repair tires promptly when they are injured 
or worn. 


Turn ~y gently, avoiding scraping or 


| * Apply brakes gently and do not slide tires 
wo comung to a stop. 





Buich eacch d fear-ahael brake — 
a. ower by appireng (he preseure to ell fame tres metead of only tm 


Herbert Hoover's Suggestions 


only to drive with more consideration 
for your tires. 

The driving suggestions offered by See- 
retary Hoover which appear in a box in 
the middle of the advertisement are re- 


produced above , 


W. C. Davis Returns 

W. C. Davis, president of Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, recently 
returned from a business trip through the 
east. He not only held conferences with 
the New York, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh representatives of the company, re- 
garding sales conditions, but spent sev- 
eral days at the New York Power Show. 
The Foote Bros. company also announced 
that R. F. Mosedaye, Western New York 
representative, recently visited the fae- 
tory where he reported excellent pros- 
pects for a large sales volume in his ter- 
ritory for 1926. 


William Stephens Honored 


In honor of his completion on Janu- 
ary Sth of 25 years of service with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
William Stephens, superintendent 
production, was presented with a service 
pin. Mr. Stephens began with Good- 
year on January 8, 1901 in the rubber 
band department and by a series of pro- 
motions rose to his present position in 
1920 when Plant No. 2 was established 
and he put control of all pro- 
duetion. 


R. & H. Issues Charts 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., New York, recently issued charts 
which fit its loose-leaf rubber manual, 
showing the action of the following ac- 
tread stock: Ethylidine ani- 
line, Tensilac 41, hexamethylenetetramine, 
and aldehyde ammonia. 


Was in 


celerators i 


Rubber Recovery Organized 

The Rubber Co., Akron, 
was recently incorporated to manufacture 
reclaimed rubber. Authorized capital is 
$300,000. Inecorporators are Ross M. 
Trump, Elno H. Trump, Fred G. Alder- 
fer, Jr., Lewis A. Seikel and Frank B. 
Burch. 


Recovery 
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APPROVE REORGANIZATION 
OF INTERCONTINENTAL 

At a special meeting Junuary 5, stock- 
holders of the Intercontinental Rubber 
Co., approved a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of that company and the Interconti- 
nental Rubber Products Corp. The 
Intercontinental Rubber Co. will be dis- 
solved and its assets distributed in the 
form of stock of the products corporation 
and in cash. It is then proposed to list 
the new distribution on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

George H. Carnahan, president of the 
company, in a statement to stockholders 
said that the Intercontinental was the only 
American-owned and American-managed 
company engaged solely in the produc- 
tion of crude rubber, and that as a result 
of research and experimentation in the 
last fifteen years the company was now 
able to produce under cultivation in the 
United States the guayule shrub on a 
commercial and profitable basis under 
normal prices. 

He added that there was no reason why 
the guayule shrub should not be eulti- 
vated in Mexico if that Government 
would give sufficient assurance that new 
American capital invested in Mexico 
would be welcome. 


INTERCONTINENTAL SHOWS 
8,400,000-LB. PRODUCTION 


In a letter sent to stockholders of the 
Intercontinental Rubber Co. January 13, 
George H. Carnahan, president, outlined 
the policy of the company and gave its 
present physical assets. The company 
is engaged in the production of dry rub- 
ber in Sumatra and Mexico, and in 1925 
produced about 8,400,000 pounds, which 
gave the company a consolidated income 
account of about $900,000 after all 
charges. He estimated that production 
in 1926 would exceed 9,000,000 pounds, 
of which 4,000,000 pounds had already 
been sold for delivery. 

In connection with the dissolution of 
the Intercontinental Rubber Co. and the 
formation of the Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Prodnets Corp. the effective date of 
the dissolution of the old company will 
be Jan. 30. Notice will be given to 
stockholders about Feb. 1 regarding dis- 
tribution of assets of the old company. 

The Intercontinental Rubber Co. has 
called for redemption on April 1 of the 
entire outstanding issue of Intereonti- 
nental Rubber Products Corp. notes. 
There are outstanding $580,600 of these 
notes of an original authorized issue of 
$2,903,000. Retirement of the notes will 
free the company and its subsidiaries of 
all debt prior to its capital stock. 


Naval Stores Men to Meet 


The third conference of southern naval 
stores producers and distributors with 
land and timber owners will be held in 
New Orleans, La., Mareh 1-3 next at 
the St. Charles Hotel. Carl F. Speh, 
secretary of the Turpentine & Rosin Pro- 
ducers’ Association, is chairman of the 
arrangements committee. O. H. L. Wer- 
ceneral chairman. 
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W. D. CAMPBELL GIVES 
VIEWS ON RESTRICTION 


(opeccal to THE RUBBER AGE) 

“The fact that 75 per cent of this is 
under British control,” said W. D. Camp- 
bell, chairman of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association of London in an interview 
recently, “lies to the credit of the Brit- 
ish pioneers who visualized the enormous 
development of motor transport, and had 
the courage to place their faith and 
money in the future prosperity of the 
plantation industry. Not until the in- 
dustry was faced with ruin, due to over- 
production and reduced demand was any 
official action taken by the government to 
protect the growers’ interests. | Whereas 
for five years before the war the price 
was 5s. 10d. ($1.45) in 1922 it fell as low 
as 634d. (13% cents) per lb., and the 
situation in the producing areas became 
so grave, particularly in Malaya, that 
official action had to be taken to avoid a 
large proportion of the producers be- 
coming bankrupt. 

“In these circumstances, and not with 
any intention of making American rubber 
buyers pay the British War Debt, as 
Americans complain, the restriction 
scheme was formulated and became op- 
erative. It was designed in the inter- 
ests of producers, manufacturers and 
consumers alike, and it has the support 
of the majority of the manufacturers of 
the world, most of whom, incidentally, 
are in America. The scheme simply 
regulates the export of rubber according 
to the price paid for it on the London 
market, and buyers of rubber have all 
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along had it in their power to possess 
themselves of the advantage of increas- 
ing supplies. By adopting a hand-to- 
mouth policy, buyers neglected this op- 
portunity, and in the eighteen months 
from May 1, 1923 until October 31, 1924, 
the average price was never as high as 
1s.3d. (30 cents), which had to be reach- 
ed before an advance forward from the 
restricted production towards the 100 per 
cent standard production could be taken 
under the scheme. In view of the pre- 
sent price, the authorities have decided 
that production shall be 100 per cent 
from Feb. 1 instead of 95 per cent as 
would have been the case under the au- 
tomatic working of the scheme.” 
Spot and Future Prices 


Mr. Campbell pointed out that the 
high spot prices which rubber has lately 
reached are not the prices which many 
large buyers are paying, as there are 
huge forward contracts at far less, and 
large numbers of contracts have been 
made at under 2s. (48 cents) per lb. for 
1926. Consequently it is absurd to take 
the spot price as the price which buyers 
are paying. In many cases it is more 
than double. 

Quoting from the publication of the 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
Mr. Campbell showed that of the seven- 
teen commodities chosen for their repre- 
sentative character and their relation to 
fundamental business conditions, all 
prices, with three exceptions, showed an 
increase in 1925 compared with 1913. 
The exceptions were copper, hides, and 
rubber. The undermentioned average 
prices of cotton and rubber are compiled 
from those tables: 

Cotton and Rubber Prices 
COTTON, RUBBER. 
Cents Compared Cents Compared 
with 1913 


per with 1913 per 
lb percent Ib per cent 
1915 13 100 82 100 
1920 a) 270 39 1s 
1921 14 +108 18 22 
1922 19 +146 17 21 
1923 2 P25 30 x7 
1924 - 29 +223 26 32 
1925 ‘8 months) .24 +185 60 27 
“Thus,” said Mr. Campbell, “compar- 


ing 1925 with 1913, it will be seen that 
whereas cotton showed an inerease of 
85 per cent, rubber decreased by 27 per 
cent. 

“T chose rubber for the purpose of 
this comparison firstly because the bulk 
of Britain’s cotton supplies come from 
the United States; and, secondly, because 
according to a leading British rubber 
manufacturer cotton, not rubber, is the 
principal component and chief item of 
cost in automobile tires. 

“The Stevenson scheme has saved an 
important British industry, in which over 
£150,000,000 ($750,000,000) is invested. 
For this and for many other reasons, as 
the scheme is in existence it would seem 
wise to keep it.” 

Mr. Campbell’s argument is reasoned 
and interesting, but his declaration that 
the 1925 rubber price was 27 per cent 
lower than that of 1913 is of no moment 
because the standard of comparison is 
unfair. Rubber prices in 1913 were 
still suffering from the inflation brought 
by the 1912 boom and are valueless for 
purposes of comparison. 
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GOODRICH OFFERS ISSUE 
OF $15,000,000 IN NOTES 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, recent- 
ly floated an issue of $15,00,000 five per 
cent gold notes to be dated January 15, 
1926 and to mature on January 15, 1927, 
1928 and 1929, in lots of $5,000,000. The 
proceeds of the note issue will be used 
to provide additional working capital 
which it seems advisable to have at this 
time on account of the present abnormal 
eost of crude rubber. The Bankers Trust 
Co., the Guaranty Company ot New York 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co. are offering 
the notes at a price to yield from 5 to 
5.50 per cent. 

In a letter to the bankers, B. G. Work, 
president of the Goodrich company, said 
that the products of his company were 
distributed in the United States through 
88 branches which supply approximately 
55,000 dealers. The factory in Akron 
has a total floor space of about 114 acres. 





Alhambra Plant Damaged 


The factory of the Alhambra Rubber 
Co., Milford, Mass., was damaged recent- 
ly by fire, and machinery and _ stock 
valued at more than $25,000 was de- 
stroyed. The building itself, which was 
valued at more than $5,000, was a two- 
story structure of wood, and the flames 
spread rapidly. The company was oper- 
ating at capacity, and more than 50 
persons will be thrown out of work. The 
fire started in the boiler room, but the 
cause is unknown. Building and contents 
were partially covered by _ insurance. 
The Alhambra Rubber Co., which has 
been operating in Milford for eight years, 
manufactures rubberized garments and 
hospital supplies. 


CANADIAN TIRE DEALERS 
SEEK PRICE MAINTENANCE 
Organization of tire and rubber goods 

dealers and auto accessories men to 

maintain prices and penalize price eut- 
ting was the purpose of a conference at 
the headquarters of the Dominion Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, Montreal, 

January 6. 

When J. J. Crowder, of Vancouver, 
explained the scheme, Canadian branches 
of American manufacturing firms, it is 
said, hesitated entering the combination, 
fearing such a step might bring their 
firms into conflict with the Sherman law. 

A. B. Hannay, secretary of the Rubber 
Association of Canada, stated that a con- 
ference was held with retail men January 
7 to learn the nature of the new project. 
Manufacturers are disinclined to become 
parties to any agreement that might re- 
sult in a curtailment of their sales and 
invite competition from American 
sources. 





Lee Signs Contracts 


The Lee Tire & Rubber Co., New York, 
recently announced that it had signed 
contracts to furnish original tire e)uip- 
ment for the following automobile man- 
ufacturers in 1926: Stutz, Jordon and 
Chandler-Cleveland. 
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Sti a Tube Molds and Special 
Instant Locking Tube Vulcanizing Press 


After investigation over a period 
of 18 months, ing all the present- 
day problems of tube manufacturers, M. 
A. Flynn, former production superinten- 
dent of Diamond and Goodrich, has an- 
nounced the completion inner tube 
mold and press designs which are expect- 


cover 


ed to be a great boon in methods of 
curing balloon and truck tubes. The 
new equipment is being manufactured 
and marketed by The Akron Equipment 
Co., Akron, Ohio, of which C. R. Quine 
is general manager 

The following details, prepared by Mr. 
Flynn, will be of great interest to all 
tube manufacturers: 

The tube manufacturer of today is fac- 


ing problems which were unheard of two 


years ago. New and troublesome fac- 
tors have resulted from the advent of 
balloon, bus and truck tires having a 


cross section compared to a rela- 


small inside diameter 


large 
tively 
Vandrel Curing 


mandrels 
with 


Such tubes cured on straight 
with extra long splice acid cured, 
valve inserted through hole punched in 
cured rubber, have not been successful. 
man- 


However, tubes cured on curved 


drels with a short steam-cured splice, 
valve inserted through hole punched in 
eured rubber, show a decided improve 
ment over the preceding method. 

There still exist three major items 
which it is necessary for the tube maker 
to overcome: 

FIRST :—Failure of wall of tube on 


tread portion. 


SECOND :—Splice troubles 

THIRD:—Valve pad 
slow leaks about stem. 

Item 
causes: 
309 
tube 


troubles and 


contributing 
approximately 


has several 
Expansion of 
above the normal size of the cured 
thins out the rubber at the tread 
where greatest strength is needed. 

Heat is earried to the tube from the 
road, also frictional heat from the casing 
and from brake bands passes through 
wheel and easing to the tread. In sev- 


arid 


eral instances temperature readings of 
test tires equalled the temperature the 
tube received when vuleanized. This 


results in splitting or melting the rub- 
ber of the tube’s already over stretched 
tread. 

Item two:—Lack of splice cohesion 1s 
due to several causes: 

Where acid cure is employed, 
tra long rubber splice, atmospheric 
ditions, and heat from the casing. 

Where steam cure is the practice, re- 
sults are made uncertain by variation in 
thickness of tube wall, cement conditions, 
workmanship, and heat from the casing. 


Extreme care must be exercised to have 


the ex- 
con- 


the cement just right for curing pur- 
poses, otherwise there is danger of un- 
der or overeure. A tube made of a 


length of stock short enough to fit the 
diameter must be expanded about 
on the tread portion to fill the cas- 
Thus an unequal strain is thrown 
which frequently fails in 


base 
30% 
ing. 
on the 
service. 

Item three: 
are often caused by ruptured fabric 


splice 


Leaks around valve stem 
in 
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Steam Jacketed Mold with S-Shape Valve Stem 
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Vule: 


Instant Locking Tube nizing 


Press 


valve pad, or split rubber around valve 
base, both a result of forcing the valve 
into the cured tube, or by excessive pres- 
sure on lock nuts distorting rubber and 
fabric around valve stem. 


Molded Tubes 


To overcome the troubles above listed 
there is today a quite general agree- 
ment that all tubes of large cross sections 
and relatively small inside diameters 
should be molded, preferably in tire 
shape. Also that splices be made while 
the tube is in an unvuleanized state to 
secure perfect cohesion, and that valves 
should be eured in the tube regardless 
whether of straight, angle or “S” shape. 

Arriving at this judgment has resulted 
in various attempts to mold tubes. Some 
manufacturers cure tubes in bolted molds, 
and others use molds loaded in press type 
vuleanizers. Both these methods are ex- 
pensive when equipment and labor costs 
are considered. 


Steam Jacketed Molds 


The steam jacketed mold offers excel- 
lent possibilities for maximum produc- 
tion per mold, and uniform cure of all 
parts. It permits the use of high in- 
ternal pressures so that all parts are 
welded together—splice, valve pad 
around valve, and the plies of stock (if 
calendered stock is used). 

Steam and gas are the two most suc- 
cessful internal pressure mediums. Air, 
if properly treated to remove oil and 
moisture, may also be used. A produc- 
tion of from 45 to 100 tubes per mold 
each twenty-four hours is possible, de- 
pending upon the temperature and length 
of cure. 

Steam jacketed molds with costly and 
frail loose rings or containers are in use. 
But they give uncertain results due to 
lack of control over the expansion and 
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contraction of the metals from which 
these removable members are made. 

In most instances the procedure is to 
place the tube to be cured on a cold ring 
or in a cold container, then inserting the 
whole in a hot mold and closing the press. 
An examination of tubes so made dis- 
closes a large percentage of defects. 
Heavy rinds or flashes where the mold 
parts join indicate a thinning out of the 
wall of the tube under the rind. A 
section cut from such a tube shows a 
close resemblance to the old fashioned 
mold pinch so often found in casings. 

There is always a probability of hidden 
defects, when heavy rinds or flashes show 
at the parting lines of the mold. There are 
three rind or flash marks on the general 
run of molded tubes,—two on rim side 
and one on center of tread where the 
tube should be strongest. Usually two 
rings or containers must be supplied for 
each mold, which increases cost of mate- 
rial and labor. 

The use of such rings or containers 
was found necessary to reduce the danger 
of thin spots in walls of tubes from con- 
tact with hot metal, also inside and out- 
side buckles. 


A New Type of Mold 


As the result of a survey covering a 
period of eighteen months, whereby the 
above facts were established, a new steam 
jacketed mold and loading ring, for 
which patents are pending, was designed 
with the following objects in view :— 

To perfect a steam jacketed mold in which the 
operator can place a raw tube, after it has been 
spliced and with pad andi stem in and 
know that all parts will be cured integrally with 
danger of thin spots, rinds or flashes 

To make this mold with only two parts 

fo produce a mold with its receiving 
characteristic of a letter “C 

To have no parting lines 
of the tube 
To.so arrange parting lines that rinds or flashes 
the tube are reduced to a hair line 
To eliminate costly rings or containers 
To se design the mold that its receiving part 
has both joints above center which permits in 
serting the unvuleanized tube without danger of 
pinching or buckling 
To insure a uniform cure all around, especially 
at tread and rim portions 

To permit the tube maker to cure valves of any 
design,—straight, angle or “S" shape directly 
into the tube 

A further object is to permit the manufacturer 
ure & maximum daily production from each 
mold at the lowest possible labor cost 

To make it possible to stamp or engrave in 
relief any design or lettering it may be found 
desirable to place on the tube 

The mold to be adaptable 


prac e, 
out 
part 
the tread 


appear on 


on 


to se¢ 


for use in any 


quick-acting press. The overhanging lips of the 

Cc” prevent a tube from falling out of a mold 
standing on edge as in a ‘‘watch case’ vulcani 
7er 


Special Loading Ring 


The special loading ring makes it pos- 
sible for one operator to handle several 
presses, dependent upon length of cure. 
This device enables the operator to shape 
the tube by partial inflation before plac- 
ing it in the mold. It permits him to 
accurately register tube and valve on re- 
ceiving half of mold, and with a gentle 
push to flip the tube into the mold. The 
loading ring is removed before the press 
is closed, and the time of loading does 
not exceed ten seconds. 

If the manufacturer so desires, he may 
re-inforce the rim side of the tube to 
obviate the use of flaps. The mold 
handles such tubes just as readily as 
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tubes of uniform wall thickness. The 
tubes may be formed on tube machines 
or built up on poles from calendered 
stock. The present process of tube mak- 
ing need not be altered until the tube 
reaches the curing stage. 


Hodgman Reorganized 


The Hodgman Rubber Co., Ine., New 
York City, representing a reorganization 
of the Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, 
N.Y., was recently chartered by the Sec- 
retary of State. Authorized capital is 
100 shares of no par value. _Incorpo- 
rators are Hannah Saltanoff, Flora 
Davis and A. R. Zeitchick, all of 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City. Burn- 
stine & Fist, 276 Fifth Ave., are attor- 
neys for the corporation. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 
BUYS 13,000-ACRE TRACT 

The United States Rubber Co. has 
added another tract of 13,000 acres to 
its rubber-growing plantations in the 
Sumatra and Malayan Peninsular region. 
The company now has more than 130,- 
000 acres under rubber, representing an 
investment of $24,000,000. The com- 
pany is beginning to draw upon its own 
plantations to supply its erude rubber. 
At the close of 1925, 46,258 acres of 111,- 
145 acres were bearing, while another 
70,981 were planted. 

During 1925 the company produced 
about one-fifth of the rubber consumed, 
and executives say it will be only a 
short time before it will get half of its 
annual requirements from its own plan- 
tations. Last August 6,000 acres were 
acquired from Belgian interests. 














August Klipstein 





August Klipstein founder of the firm 
of A. Klipstein & Co., New York, man- 
ufacturers and distributing agents of 
dyes, chemicals, varnish gums, and tan- 
ners’ supplies, died at his residence, 378 
West End Avenue, January 8, at 10 
o’clock. He was in his 78th year and 
recently had been in uncertain health. 

Mr. Klipstein, whose activities in the 
dyestuff and chemical industries of the 
United States extended over a period of 
more than fifty years, was born in Ger- 
many on June 27th, 1848. He received 
his scholastic and commercial education 
in the schools of Frankfort on the Main, 
and began his business activities with 
Gehe and Co., Dresden dealers in chemi- 
eals. Later, he was identified with the 
chemical industry in London and Paris. 
In 1871 Mr. Klipstein came to America. 
The year after his arrival in this coun- 
try he established himself in the dye and 
chemical business here under the name of 
A. Klipstein. Immediately upon his ar- 
rival in this country, Mr. Klipstein had 
entered into the social and business in- 
terests of his adopted country and from 


this time dated his wide connection with 
various public and commercial enter- 
prises. Forseeing the importance that 
dyestuffs must eventually assume in this 
country, he obtained very early the 
agency of Basle, Switzerland. The So- 
ciety was one of the most prominent and 
progressive of European dyestuff factor- 
ies, and Mr. Klipstein retained the 
agency until 1920, when it was released. 
Mr. Klipstein also realized, during his 
early business years, that textile inter- 
ests desired a common source of supplies 
for both their colors and their chemicals. 
To meet this requirement he successfully 
built up eonnections for a wide and 
varied line of chemicals such as users 
of dyestuffs might need. 

January 1, 1894, the business of A. 
Klipstein was transferred to the corpo- 
ration, A. Klipstein & Co., under which 
name the business has been operated since 
and will be continued. 

Mr. Klipstein’s business career in this 
country covered the entire history of the 
coal tar dyestuff industry. His never 
flagging energy, his business ability and 
his knowledge of dyestuffs related chemi- 
cals exerted a lasting influence upon the 
advancement of the art of dyeing in this 
country. To him belonged the credit of 
introducing first to American dyers many 
of the most valuable dyestuffs. Promi- 
nent among his introductions was that of 
quebracho, which he finally established 
in 1885 as a tanning extract of genuine 
importance after a number of years of 
hard work and disappointments. Before 
his death his contribution to the advance- 
ment of the entire chemical industry was 
generally’ recognized. 

A widow, Hedwig; two sons, August 
and Herbert C., and a daughter Louise 
A., survive. The funeral was held Jan- 
uary 11, from the family home on West 
End Ave., and interment was in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Klipstein was a member of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
American Chemical Society, and Chem- 
ists Club, ete. 
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POSITION OF CRUDE RUBBER FROM 1921-1931. 
(All fizures in 1,000 lone tons.) 
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Each Unit has 
two compart 
ments. Picture 
shows one 
compartment 
open. 


1—Showing two of the Eight Points at 
which the door half is securely locked. 
This locking ring assures an almost 
perfect joint, eliminating rind on the 
tread. 

2—Each Unit is provided with hand oper- 
ated quick opening device, to rotate the 
rings when other pressure is not avail- 
able. 

3—This mold breaking cam automatically 
forces the hinged half away from the 
tire, as the Eight Point locking ring 
revolves to release the door. This 








New Power Type Vulcanizer 


A Money Maker For Manufacturers. 





Faster Production 
Reduced Labor 
Turnover 
Operating Economy 
Uniform Cure 


eliminates all tiresome work with 
heavy bars. 

The mold shells are detachable 
from the vulcanizer, permitting 
different sizes or brands to be 
cured in the same unit. 


—Cylinders for either hydraulic or 


pneumatic pressure to rotate the 
Eight Point locking ring. 

One turn of this little valve lever 
does the heavy work and reduces 
your labor turnover. 





Write for Descriptive Circular. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. 


The Established 
Akron Measure off Ohio 


Value” 
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that production like- 
Panama, Sumatra 
United States could 
guarantees. He 
by American 
enforced by man 


in the Philippines, he said 
wise might be attempted in 
and other countries if the 
obtain appropriate governmental 
added that cooperstive buying 
manufacturer might help if 
date of law 
Imputing 
mittee that 
Seiberling 
the hich 


the Stevenson com- 


1923, Mr 


“bad faith" to 
visited the United States in 
said it “surprised” him, in view of 
reputation that British business men 
enjoyed the world over for observing the obliga 
tion of agreements, written on verbal 

“Is there something about the taint of rubber 
that caused the British business men to violate 
the pledge you say they made in this instance! 
Kepresentative Cooper asked 

[ cannot say as to that replied 
ling. “All I know is that they broke 
is when they permitted rubber prices to 
beyond a fair level, and I can prove it 

rhere was as brief discussion of reports 
London that on Feb. 1 British restrictions 
rubber would be removed Mr. Seiberling did 
believe that if such a modification of the 
Act were authorized it would result in 
immediate benefit to the Ar user 
lime would have to be given the American dealer 
t» unload stocks bought at higher prices 

In any event, Mr. Seiberling said, it 
duty of the United States to provide 
future by raising rubber in ountries where it 
weuld not come under the influence of ‘“‘con 
trols,"" such as is alleged to be exercised over the 
principal product of the British East Indies. He 
challenged the “soundness of an assertion by 
Sir Robert Herne the present this 
were due to increased use of balloon tires 


Mr. Seiber 
faith with 
ascend 


from 
on 


not 
Stevenson 


an weTical 


was the 
for the 


that prices in 


country 
W. O. RUTHERFORD'S TESTIMONY 
Mr. Rutherford criticized the British ‘control 


of rubber as unsound economically and harm 


ful in its effects upon the rubber trade generally 
As remedies, he suggested more careful use of 
products in which rubber is used and recovery 
of old rubber for remanufacture The witness 
told the committee that Secretary Kellogg had 
discussed the rubber situation with American 
manufacturers and that after this exchange of 
views the Secretary had instructed the American 


Ambassador to London to make representations 
to the British Government He praised the man- 
ner of Ambassador Houghton in dealing with the 


rubbe. program 

“Price fluctuations in the rubber market 
jeopardize the rubber-using industries in the 
United States," said Mr. Rutherford “This is 
not merely an automobile tire question Rubber 
is used in 30,000 articles of commerce It vitally 
affects the lives of our people It is a world 
problem that demands the serious attention of our 
best minds 

A. L, VILE'S TESTIMONY 

Mr Viles recommended as one possible solution 

of the problem a system that would assure co 


operative buying on the part of American dealers 
He said a sudden reduction in the price of crude 
rubber would cause great loss to American manu 
facturers He knew of no demand by the Amer 
ican user of rubber for price reduction Re 
plying to questions, he said that he had no 
knowledge of American participation in any 
British combination to advance rubber prices 
Nor did he know of the existence of an Ameri 
can “pool” which, it was suggested by a com- 
mittee member, had been organized to impound 
and hold up the prices of crude rubber 

In his testimony Mr. Viles took occasion to 
refer to a statement of the rubber situation made 
by Sir Robert Horne and issued a reply which 
appears elsewhere in this issue 


ERNEST SMITH'S TESTIMONY 
A world-wide protest against restrictions on 
erude rubber shipments from British colonies is 
to be made by organizations in twenty-three coun 
tries, including Great Britain, Ernest Smith, 
general manager of the American Automobile As 
sociation, told the House Commerce Committee 

when it resumed hearings on the subject 
British manufacturers and automobile organi 
zations, Mr. Smith said, have insistently requested 
relief from increased prices in that country He 
contended there was danger in use of tires con- 

taining reclaimed rubber 
American consumers will pay 
more for tires in 1926, Mr. Smith 
present rate of increase. This he based on & 
probable u.verage increase in the price of from 35 
a tire. 


$515,000,000 
said, at the 


to 65 cents for the crude rubber used in 
He eatimated 37,000,000 more large tires and 
25,000,000 more small tires would be used by 
1936 than are used now, at an increased price 
te the onsumer of $11 and $6 per tire, re- 
spectively 
C. B. SEGER’'S TESTIMONY 
C. B. Seger, chairman of the United States 
Rubber Co., testifying before the House, said 
that he was in Washington by invitation and 


that he was opposed to the investigation because, 
in his opinion, it was interfering with business. 
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PROCESS FOR RECLAIM- 
ING BY CATALYZATION 
A cable dated January 16 to the 
New York Times states that English 
interests are investigating apparatus, 
said to have been invented by a 
French engineer, which extracts rub- 
ber from worn rubber goods by a 
new “catalyzing process”. It is said 
that the apparatus is capable of pro- 
ducing a ton of rubber an hour at a 
cost of 30 franes for each machine. 
The inventor states that micro- 
scopic examination of the reclaimed 
rubber shows that the molecules are 
exactly like those of new rubber. 
The British financial group investi- 
gating this process is said to be nego- 
tiating for the world rights of the 
patent, including the United States. 











He 


liminary 


proceed with a general pre- 
statement, but replied, that as he had no 
sympwthy with the work in progress he had 
nothing to offer of a formal character, but was 
ready to answer such questions as might be put 
to him 


Mr 


was told to 


Seger told the committee his company 
owned 120,000 acres of rubber lands in Sumatra, 
less than half of which is planted. Only recently 
the company added about 13,000 acres of rubber 
land to its Sumatra holdings, Mr. Seger said, 
and the company had invested $24,000,000 in 
rubber plantations and employed on them 15,000 


coolies It was his policy to extend these plan- 
tation holdings so that the company might raise 
at least 50 per cent of the rubber it consumed. 
In 1925 the company raised one-fifth of the rub 
ber it needed 

When asked for his opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of this Government encouraging the growing 


of rubber Mr. Seger replied 


This question is fundamental It is a ques- 
tion of money. American capitalists are not in 
the habit of waiting for returns for the long 
period necessary in the cultivation of rubber 
There are difficulties in the way of raising rubber 
in the Philippines, but with our soverign respon 
sibility over that territory we oughi to be able to 


overcome then.” 

Mr. Seger was critical of the restrictions of the 
Stevenson Act, which he said had aided specu 
lation in rubber production Speculation, he 
thought. was in part responsible for the high 
prices of rubber He asserted that the Stenven 
son plan wunwarrantably interfered with the 
economic law of supply and demand and that it 
placed the United States at the mercy of Great 
Britain in rubber supplies Iie favored some 
system of competitive buying although he doubted 
whether it would prove efficacious in corecting 
the evils under discussion 

It might have a wholesome effect on the British, 
he said, but he preferred voluntary action on the 
part of American rubber manufacturers. He 
favored the establishment of a rubber industry in 
the Philippines, stating that the money to finance 
it might be obtained by levying an export tax. 

The witness asserted that his company was not 
making as much out of the high rubber prices 
as some other corporations. This was because 
only one-third of its business was devoted to the 
making of tires. He said that in the depression 
of 1921 the company lost $30,000,000. “Tf the 
price of crude rubber coes down the price of 
tires will go down a damn sight quicker than it 
went up.”” he said 


H. S. FIRESTONE’S TESTIMONY 


In his testimony on January 15, H. 8S. Fire- 
stone recited the events which led to restrictions, 
and their effect on the rubber markets of the 
world up-to-date. He also told of his Liberian 
and Mexican projects and then made a plea for 
Government protection of American investments 
in rubter plantations 

“I want to point out,"” Mr. Firestone said, 
“that it is my opinion that if America is to 
attain any degree of independence in its source 
of supply of rubber as well as other materials, 
which are now in the hands of foreign monopoly, 
our Government must give proper encouragement 
to capital and must assure the industries inter- 
ested that it will lend its utmost assistance in pro- 
tecting cur investments.” 

The witness added that he did not favor a sub- 
sidy in the form of an import tax or in any other 
form whatsoever. 

“Nor do I favor,” he continued, “any measures 
which may be regarded as in any sense retalia- 
tory toward the British Government or any other 


foreign country. The proper solution of the 
problem, in my opinion, is the investment of 
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GOVERNMENT RUBBER AID 
OPPOSED BY PRESIDENT 


The attitude of President Coolidge to 
the adoption by Congress of any plan 
that contemplates the expenditure of 
Government funds for the establishment 
of rubber plantations in the Philippines 
was made known January 8. The Pres- 
ident believes that agencies can be de- 
vised to assure American manufacturers 
adequate supplies of crude rubber other 
than by a system involving direct or in- 
direct appropriations from the Treasury. 
His attitude toward proposals that the 


United States should protect itself 
against rubber restriction abroad by 
building up a plantation industry of its 
own, in cooperation with private capi- 
tal, was learned from Administration 


officials who diseussed the subject in con- 
nection with the present House inquiry 
into the rubber situation. 


GOODYEAR TO REDEEM 
SINKING FUND BONDS 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, recently announced the numbers of 
10-year eight per cent sinking fund gold 
debenture bonds due May 1, 1931, which 
had been designated by lot for redemp- 
tion on February 1, 1926, out of money 
paid by the company to the sinking fund 
in advance of sinking fund requirements. 
The bonds, which are in denominations 
of $1,000, are redeemable at the princi- 
pal office of the Central Union Trust 
Co. of New York, 80 Broadway, New 
York City, at the redemption price of 
110 per cent of the principal amount 
and interest accrued to February 1. 


Philadelphia Lets Contract 


The Philadelphia Rubber Works, 
Akron, Ohio, recently let a contract for 


14 new buildings to be erected at Oak, 
Pa. The buildings will cover more than 
four acres. The contract ealls for the 


completion of the work in five months. 


American capital on a large scale in plantations 
for rubber production.’ 

Mr. Firestone said, in response to questions of 
members, that it was hoped that rubber could be 


produced at LO cents a pound, including all over- 
head. 
A. MACAULAY’S TESTIMONY 
Alvan Macaulay, President of the Packard 


Motor Car Company, told the committee that the 
motor car manufacturers of America welcome an 


opportunity to cooperate with Secretary Hoover 
in his effort to secure relief from an arbitrary 
addition to the cost of a raw commodity, “which 


bulks largs in the initial and particularly in the 
cperating cost of modern highway transportation. 

“In doing so,”” he said, “may we emphasize the 
point once more that the motor manufacturers 
themselves do net pay the enormous added costs 


which a speculative rubber price has already 
brought about.”’ 
Mr. Macaulay said the full effect of the in- 


crease has not yet been felt out that it has already 
brought about an advance of from 40 to 60 per 
cent in the prices charged to the motor manu- 
facturers for their tires. He predicted that the 
added burden to world motorists because of the 
increased prices will be more than $600,000,000. 
A Nation-wide campaign to educate motor car 
owners in the use of tires to better advantage 
was urged 

















Printing Sizes and Brands on Tubes 
New Method Offers Advantages of Economy, Larger 


Production and Legibility over Paper ‘Transfers 


By W. H. Grote 
Factory Manager, Phelps Tire & Rubber Co. 
Garfield, N. J. 


T IS necessary for automobile inner tubes to be provided 
with markings, showing the brand, manufacturer’s name 
and size. For years the accepted process in the manu- 

facture of such tubes has been the practice of using paper 
transfers especially made for this purpose in an endless vari- 
ety of style and quality. Although this method has been 
in vogue for a considerable length of time, the tendency will 
be to replace it by a more modern and efficient method in 
keeping with the latest improvements in volume tube produe- 
tion. 

From a product’on standpoint, the 
objections. For instance, the small tube manufacturer, with 
a daily production of 2500 tubes or less, who is so fortunate 
or, shall we say, unfortunate, to cater to a large number 
of special brand accounts, is forced to earry a large stock 
of assorted transfers. He upsets his production routine to 
fill special brand rush orders, and then is faced with the 
problem of either having overrun such orders, or being short 
certain sizes, due to unforseen production of seconds. 

In the ease of the latter, the brands will have to be buffed 
off, thereby impairing looks and sales value of such tubes, 
to say nothing of the necessary labor to accomplish this. In 
the former case, an excess accumulation of finished goods 
oceurs which prevents a desirable quick turnover of working 


transfer offers several 


capital. 

The application of the transfer on the raw stock requires 
time which might be more profitably employed in the actual 
production of the tubes; the cleaning off of transfer paper 
after vuleanization, in some instances, also calls for un- 
necessary time and labor. As the transfer method determines 


A Smaller Type 
of Press which 
Can also be 
Used for Print- 
ing Sizes and 
Brands on Inner 
Tubes by Using 
(Model 9) 





x 
~ 


the brand and size of the tube previous to its vulcanization 
and finishing, it frequently causes disappointments, so that 
anybody responsible for tube production must welcome a 
practical, dependable and efficient method, which defers mark- 
ing the tube until its final inspection has been accomplished. 


*This ink is manufactured by J. M. Huber, Inc., N. Y. (Editor). 
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Such a plan was worked out in connection with the produe- 
tion routine according to the improved Royle tube method 
and consists of printing the tubes. While the printing on 
rubber, or even inner tubes, is not entirely new, the writer 
having encountered this practice in Europe years ago, it is 
surprising that American manufacturers have not adopted 
the method more universally when one considers the tremen- 
dous advantages presented thereby. 





One of the Presses Adaptable to Printing Inner Tubes 


(Model 12) 


In order to successfully imprint upon rubber tubes, the 
size, brand or manufacturer’s name, a number of things have 
to be taken into consideration. The kind of ink used for 
such a purpose must have indelible properties, at the same 
time must dry instantaneously and must preferably be of 
such nature that by using certain solutions it can be readily 
removed by the manufacturer if he chooses to do so. If 
ordinary inks are used for printing on rubber tubes, the 
film may become brittle and lift off with the sulphur bloom. 
It is not the purpose of this article to diseuss the chemical 
properties of such an ink, as a suitable quality has been satis- 
factorily worked out and is now being marketed.* 

A number of types of presses have been used in order to 
determine the most suitable press for the printing of tubes, 
and it has been found that due to the peculiar nature of tubes, 
it is best to use a small job press, such as Number 9 or 12 
manufactured by the Golding Press Division of American 
Type Founders Co., Franklin, Mass., illustrated on this page. 

These presses require several changes to adapt them to the 
printing of inner tubes. The printing frame must be re- 
constructed so as to permit an exchange of dies which bear 
the size, name, ete., without readjusting the die, or frame in 
any manner. This can be accomplished by standardizing 
the sizes of the various wood bases upon which the brass 
plates are mounted. It is very important to have the style 
of printing design selected in such a way that no clogging 


(Continued on Next Page) 








Additional Comment on 1926 Outlook 


Messrs. Rutherford 


and O'Neil Expect 


Business to be Excellent, But Urge Caution 


DDITIONAL responses to the request of THe RUBBER 
A Ace on the excellent business done last year and the 
prospects for its continuation in 1926, which were re- 
ceived too late to be included in the January 10th issue, agree 
on all important points with the comments already published. 
The belief that the coming year will see a continuation of good 
sales seems to be unanimous, but at least two rubber executives 
have urged caution in a period of expansion. Overcontfi- 
dence, which might give rise to overproduction, could, despite 
prosperous conditions in general business, easily engender a 
critical financial situation in any rubber company which was 
not wisely directed, especially those with a small capital strue- 
ture. 

Below are presented the comments of two executives 
W. O. Rutherford, Vice President 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron. 

“A continuance of good business activity is indicated for 
the coming months by the greater purchasing power evident 
in both industrial and farm fields, by the reports of unin- 
terrupted employment and high wages. 

“Agriculture, general business and foreign trade conditions 
justify a confident feeling for continued healthy conditions 
in the rubber industry, but I believe our 1926 efforts should 
be tempered with conservatism to guard against over-confi- 
dence and unwise activity in the producing and distributing 
lines of our business.” 

W. O. O'Neil, President 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

“Businessmen are more conservative than usual in making 

Usually it is easy if one excepts war and such 


predictions, 
no clouds on the business horizon as 


cataclysms. 
we face 1926. 

“There is, however, an of credit, in 
business of every kind and to the individual. More business 
is being done without the immediate exchange of money for 
goods than ever before, and the credit system is still extend- 
ing itself. 

“The system is perfectly safe within itself, but anyone of 
a number of outside causes can disturb it enormously. Hence 
you find businessmen reducing their predictions from a year 
toa half year. Some automotive industry leaders are willing 
to predict only for three months. 

“IT make no effort to go beyond six months. But I believe 
we are on the upward swing of a prosperity era; that every 
business is sharing good times and that even better times are 
coming before the inevitable swing comes toward depression. 

“Automobile manufacturers are ‘ready to go,’ with plans 
and facilities for the biggest production in history. 

“Unofficial figures show nearly 20,000,000 cars, trucks and 
buses in operation, all wearing out tires. That,” he de- 
clares, “tells the story for the tire manufacturer. 

“The present crude rubber situation is a serious but not 
fatal complication. It affects the ability of the tire manu- 
facturer to budget his rubber requirements at any one price, 
and high tire prices can interfere with the public’s operation 
of cars. 

“It is safe to predict there will be no physical rubber short- 
age to an extent that will eurb manufacturing operations in 
1926. The trend that there will be high rubber 
prices for six months at least, however. 

“The present market has as its basis fear of a rubber short- 
age rather than shortage itself. The fear has brought on 
wild buying, speculation and profiteering. 

By midsummer rubber makers will be calmer, speculation 
will have diminished and the market thereafter will be 
steadily saner until additional crude rubber for the world’s 
needs comes into production. 

“Three months must elapse before any change in the price 
of crude can affect the price of manufactured goods. Many 
manufacturers are just beginning to use the rubber they had 


There are 


enormous extension 


indicates 


to buy at the year’s highest price; rubber must come halfway 
around the world from plantation to factory. 

“Tires were not advanced in price until long after crude 
rubber had jumped. That was because the manufacturer 
for a time was able to use cheap rubber, purchased long be- 
fore. Selling prices of manufactured goods are based on 
erude material and labor costs. 

“There is every reason for optimism for the New Year,” 
he asserted. “It might be perfectly safe to gloss the un- 
pleasant possibilities, for a year at least. 

“IT have no belief that anything will happen to check great- 
er prosperity in 1926. Still it is always as wise to exercise 
caution in a period of expansion as in depression. A sound 
ship can weather almost any storm, but if she is not properly 
rigged or manned and is handled carelessly disaster is easy. 
In good times, we all are prone to become careless.” 


Branding Inner Tubes 


(Continued from Page 281) 
of the interstices between the letters will occur. It is also 
necessary that the die surface be raised much higher than cus- 
tomary on ordinary plates, so that when pressure is applied, 
the rubber does not squeeze in between the various openings 
of the plate, touching the bottom and thereby blurring the 
print. 

In order to centralize the plates in such a way that the 
size and brand will always be in the center of the tube, when 
placed upon the table of the press, a guiding device should 
be applied on the side of the press table, which gives consider- 
ation to the various widths of the tube and enables the op- 
erator to always print with no loss of time in order to place 
the tube in the correct position. 

A printing press of this type has a capacity of 2500 tubes 
in 8 hours, and may be worked by an unskilled operator. 
It will therefore, be apparent that the printing of tubes in 
this manner is considerably cheaper than the transfer meth- 
od. Also it will be at once recognized by those familiar with 
tube room production routine, that the greatest advantage of 
this method is the fact that the tubes will go through the 
entire production, being virtually finished by the time they 
receive their markings, as to size and brand. This is very 
important, because frequently it will happen that the tubes 
may be a little bit longer than was intended, or a little bit 
shorter, and if the transfer has been applied, previously to 
vulcanization, it is not possible to change the size of the tube, 
and it will have to remain that particular size, although its 
measurements may not exactly fit its size. With the print- 
ing method, such a tube would simply be printed to the size 
nearest its actual length. 

If any rush orders for special brand tubes come in, it is 
very easy to take the tubes from the regular production run, 
printing them with a special brand plate, (for which the 
customer should pay) avoiding the possibility of overrunning 
such orders and eliminating the aforementioned delays caused 
by unforeseen production of seconds. 

Taking everything into consideration, the method of pmint- 
ing inner tubes, as compared with previous practice has 
proven entirely satisfactory, and deserves the attention of any 
manufacturer interested in volume production of tubes. 





Variation in Rubber Preserved Latex 

Caoutchouc et Gutta Percha, 1925, page 3-12, 597-80 
The rubber in preserved latex is affected by its long contact 
with ammonia and the product obtained by coagulation and 
sheeting becomes tacky in the course of six months. Paper 
prepared with rubber latex also shows a similar alteration. 
Other disadvantages of preserved latex are its tendency to 
frothing to surface coagulation, and to putrefaction. An 

alternate preservative in the place of ammonia is desirable. 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN 


Machinery, fabrics, 
pounding ingredients, crude and re- 


claimed rubber, consulting chemical 


Fh 


chemicals, com- 


1. 
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ACCELERATORS—x L o 


and Diphenyl Guanidine. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 


30 Chureh St. New York 








ACCELERATORS — ‘Two 

new accelerators: Vulecone and Di- 

ortho-tolylguanidine. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Dept. Sales Div. 

Wilmington, Del. 








ACCELERATORS 


Grasselerator 102 
Grasselerator 552 
Grasselerator 808 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Rubber Service Dept 


347 Madison Ave., New York 


ELEVEN 





New Listings 
in this section 


within the past few weeks 
serve as an indication of 
its value to the rubber in- 


dustry. 
Your Products 


Listed Here 


reach buyers in rubber 
factories at a cost lower 
than is possible by any 
other method. 


ARRANGE FOR YOUR 
LISTING TODAY! 


CARBON BLACK 


nine grades for the rubber industry. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
938-912 Old South Bldg. Boston 
611 Metropolitan Bldg. Akron 








CARBON BLACK- serfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber compound- 
ing. Standard for grit-free uni- 
formuty. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
130 West 42nd St. New York 











CARBON BLACK — Buack 


Goose Brand—free from grit and impuri- 
ties and imparts high tensile strength to 
the rubber compound. 


Union Power Co., Inc. 
310 United Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 607 
Com’l. Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 














ACCELERATORS— Every 


lot is tested before shipment and a 
written guarantee of quality fur- 
nished. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
709 Sixth Ave. N. Y. Citys 


ASBESTINE—speecially _ pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row, New York City 


CARBONEX — 


strength and durability of any com- 
pound while reducing the cost. 


Increases 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., N. Y. City 











ACCELERATORS — AIl19, 
A7, Thiocarbanilid. 
The RUBBER SERVICE 


Laboratories Co. 
611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron Ohio 


BEAD CABLES— National 
Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead 
Cables. 


National Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 


CASES — Fibre construction, in- 
sure satisfactory shipping results. 
Send for sample. 

Brooklyn Fibre Syndicate, Inc. 


Decatur St. & Irving Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















ANTIMONY 


golden and crimson, very fine, pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


Pentasul phide, 


CALENDERS- Embossing, for 

artificial leather, oil cloth ete. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co. 

83 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


CATALPO— 4 colloidal and 


gritless clay now being used as a 
reinforcing pigment in number one 
treads, solids, and tubes. 

Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street Second National Bldg. 
New York City Akron, Ohio 








FOLLOW-UP 


Your mail efforts by a listing in 
this section. It will repay you the 


slight cost. 








CARBON BLACK-~- wiceron- 


ex the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CHEMISTS read your listing 
in the MARKET PLACE. There 


is no cheaper way to reach these 
prospects. 


Try It! 
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New York, Jan. 15, 1926 


Although no special feature has dis- 
tinguished the market during the past 
fortnight, prices, influenced to a certain 
extent by optimistic views regarding 
trade prospects and by reports of an 
improvement in demand for spot cotton, 
ruled moderately higher. Prospective 
heavy shipments out of local stock caused 
nervousness among shorts in the near 
positions which was accentuated by the 
firm attitude of holders of cotton suitable 
for delivery on contract. The belief 
that shipments will be made appears to 
be well-founded and the large volume of 
short hedges requiring protection points 
to the probability that, failing a down- 
ward revision of views on the part of 
Southern holders, March contracts may 
be forced to a level which will be suffi- 
ciently attractive to encourage tenders. 

World spinners of American Cotton 
continue to absorb supplies at a rate ma- 
terially in excess of that of a year ago, 
takings to January 1, being 7,759,839 
bales, against 6,505,652 bales for the 
same period last season, during the re- 
mainder of which 8,263,097 bales moved 
out of sight. Duplications of these fig- 
ures during the seven months ended July 
31 would result in this season’s takings 
approximating 16,000,000 bales. Assum- 
ing that the present crop will be 16,600,- 
000 bales including linteres and ignoring 
the small invisible country stocks at the 
end of last season, the following figures, 
prepared by A. Norden & Co. and based 
on those published by the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, indicate the total supply 
still available for spinners’ takings: 


To come into Visible Total 

sight after Supply Available 

January 1 January 1 Supply 
Season Bales Bales Bales 
1925-26 4,446,054 5,518,848 9,964,902 
1924-25 4,366,138 5,021,700 9,387,838 


Cottons and Fabrics 


It will be seen that the total supply 
available for the remainder of the sea- 
son is about 600,000 bales in excess of 
that for the same period last year. The 
current local quotation for middling up- 
land cotton is 20.02, against 23.95 a year 
ago, a decline which, in view of the un- 
certainty regarding next season’s produc- 
tion and of the optimistic views recently 
expressed concerning the manufacturing 
outlook, appears to have discounted the 
present supply situation. 

There is as yet little to report regard- 
ing new crop prospects. Good rains 
and freezing temperatures have recently 
occurred in practically the whole of the 
belt, improving the condition of the soil 
and tending to reduce insect life. The 
movement favoring a reduction in acre- 
age continues, but its result will be prob- 
lematical for some time to come. Of 
greater influence on the farmer is likely 
to be the course of prices during the 
next few weeks. 

New York Prices 


Close 

Open High Low Close Dee. 31 

March 29.91 20.40 19.98 20.32 19.75 

May 19.48 19.85 19.45 19.73 19.29 

July 18.88 19.15 18.87 19.95 18.86 

October 18.18 18.28 18.08 18.27 18.24 
December 18.01 18.06 17.87 18.04 


TIRE FABRICS 

Inquiry has been light during the past 
fortnight. Mills, however, are now work- 
ing harder on orders than they were at 
this time last year. Fabric commit- 
ments are giving the tire trade but little 
concern, in view of the crude rubber sit- 
uation. A fairly large leno contract 
was reported placed at 42 cents, a figure 
which might not be duplicated again. 


Consult the 
MARKET PLACE SECTION 


for your needs! 


MARKETS 


This shows that actual buying interest 
results in concessions under the nominal 
asking levels. 


CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides ......... Nominal 
CE ED cdcwccccend« Ib. Nominal 
Carded Peeler .......... aie fe = 51 
Combed Egyptian uppers ...lb. .66 @ 69 
Combed Egyptian uppers ...lb. .66 @ 70 
Carded Egyptian uppers ....lb. .58 @ 62 
SQUARE WOVEN 
17%4,-ounce Egyptian uppers, 
EPS rae er Ib. Nominal 
17%-ounce Egyptian uppers, 
carded POOF ETT ere Ib. 56 G@ 59 
17‘4-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
erry tT Pree ree ee Ib Nominal 
17%4-ounce Peeler, carded . .lb. 47 @ .48 
Ducks—The duck section has been 
quiet. Demand centered in number duck 


which sold consistently for 45 and 5 off 
the list. Hose and belting duck was 
firm at 38 cents minimum, with sales put 
through at 38 1.2 with freight allowance. 
As the mills are very well sold ahead, 
they can conveniently wait for a resump- 
tion of more active trading. 
Burlaps—Unofficial December  ship- 
ment figures showed that the east coast 
had shipped from 65,500,000 to 73,400,- 
000 yards; west coast, 7,250,000 to 7,- 
400,000 yards; Canada, 6,000,000 yards; 
South America, 5,750,000 yards. The 
quantities were considered below average 


but had no influence on the market. 
Prices have been easier. 
SHEETINGS 
‘ wh 250-vard .. .yd 13% @ 14 
4%-inch 2.85-yard yd 12 @ 12% 
4.-inch 3.15-yard ..... yd 134%@ 13% 
4°-inch 3.60-yard a 11%@ 11% 
40-inch 3.75-yard yd. 10\%@ 10% 
40-inch 4.25-yard oT 09 G@ — 
DUCKS 
Belting ssbechneb ewes eas Ib 38 Ga 38% 
Hose Maewttuhe  ceiwea cae a 38% 
FEnameling Se eae 40 @ 45 
Se BOD iiss deck ena lb 41 @ 46 
Single filling Vé bate ees Ib. 17%@ 191 
Double filling ........ eT 20 @ 21¥ 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 

7%-ounce 40-inch .......... 8.50 @ 8.60 

8 -onnee 40-inch ...... 890 @ 9.00 
19 -ounce 40-inch : 11.25 @11.30 
19%-ounce 40-inch 11.50 @11.60 








IRE FABRICS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TAYLOR, ARMITAGE & EAGLES Inc. 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York 
SEA ISLANDS 


EGYPTIANS 
FABRICS TO SPECIFICATION 


AMERICAN COTTON FABRIC CORPORATION 


PEELERS 
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ALL THE LEADERS 


Are represented in this section. 
chasing agents can rely on the con- 
cerns listed as thoroughly reliable in 


every way. 


Pur- 


ark Boece. 
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RUBBER FACTORIES 


use vast quantities of raw materials 
and equipment. Let the industry 
know how well you ean serve it 
through a listing in this section. 


CONSULT BANNER 


Before You Buy 
TIRE BUILDING MACHINES 


Banner Machine Co. 
Columbiana, Ohio 
Paul A. Frank, Akron, Ohio, Agent. 


The 








DO YOU KNOW bow cheap- 


ly space in this section may be 
obtained ? 


Write for Rates 

















CHEMICALLY PURE 
BRIGHT RED OXIDES 


Unsurpassed for fineness, strength 
and uniformity. 

J. H. Nicholas & Co., Inc. 
109 Liberty Street, New York City. 


CRUDE RUBBER — 4 1 |! 
Grades. Washed - Dried - Milled. 
Send us Your Inquiries. 


Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
West New York, N. J. 





FABRICS— Tire fabrics, Egyp- 
tian—Peeler, Karded and Combed, 
Cord and Square. 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills 


(Cannon Mills, Ine.) 
55 Worth St. New York 
827 S. La Salle St. Chicago 











CHEMICALS 
Refined Pine Tar 


(Moisture Free) 


Petrolatum--Burgundy Pitch. 
E. L. Bullock & Sons, Inc. 
99 John St. New York City 














DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


Aero Brand, product of the high- 
est purity from dependable source 
of supply. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York City. 





FABRICS— spots and Con- 


tracts: Tire Fabrics, Enameling 
ducks, Tube Wrapping Tapes. 


H. Frank Jones 


395 Broadway New York City 














CHEMICALS and compound- 


ing ingredients for the rubber trade. 


Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DRY KILN—for drying crude 


rubber and chemicals—Hunter Pro- 
cess. 
Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 





FABRICS—tTire, cords, enamel- 


ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 


J. H. Lane & Co. 
250 West 57th St. New York City 








CHEMICALS — Accelerators 


Trimene Base, Heptene, Monex, Crylene, 
Lithex, Thiocarbanilide, Triphenylguani- 
dine, Aniline Oil 
Clay—Mineral Flour, Seminole (Georgia). 
Antioxidant—VGB, a proven product 
Labels—all-rubber two color brands. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
1790 Broadway, New York. 


ENGINEERS 


Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 
Standard and Special 
Rubber Working Machinery 
The Adamson Machine Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


FABRICS—Tire fabrics—coarse 


builders, chafers, breakers in all 
grades. 


New England Southern Mills 
LAWRENCE & CO. 
24 Thomas St. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 











CHEMICALS and compound- 
ing ingredients; Clay, Whiting, 
Accelerators, Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 











CHEMICALS ana pigments for 


the rubber trade. Complete stocks. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer 
Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BROOKLYN 








LISTING IN 
THIS SECTION 


Places your products 


among the leaders 
in the field ! 


THE RUBBER AGE 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


FABRICS—tire fabrics of 


every description, Sea Island, 

Egyptians, Peelers. 

Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, 
Inc. 


120 Broadway New York 














F ABRICS-— Sstockinets, Jersey 
Cloth and Special Fabrics for the 
Rubber Industry. 


U. S. Knitting Co.. Inc, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Reclaimed Rubber Crude Rubber 


Pew “ORK ei i 92H * . a - —_ » , 7 
New York, Jan. 18, 192 New York, Jan. 15, 1926 NEW YORK MARKET 


Reclaimers continue to report extraor 


dinary demands for all grades of stock. During the past two weeks the market Plantations 
They nre still allotting produ tion and was irregular and erratic with practically Ribbed Smecked Sheets 
see no chance of a chat rt lo! many all interests unwilling to take a sustained Spot 84% 8 - 
month As tor prices thev have changed position, There was much backing and Ae ™M, I 1 ; “ 
. Fet are a] SZ 
little in reeent weeks and with a firm and filling but litthe which resulted in any april aie 7G 73." 
rising serap market there is no indication real activity in the market. Buyers did First Latex, crepe spot st l 87" 
a downward tenden (Juotations not seem to be greatly interested in the = — ng rs — oa 
follow prices quoted and sellers were not sufl No. 4 Lh 
Friction (Uncured) ciently firm in their selling position to — Ss Clean, thin 79 
meet buyers’ ideas. Specky 78 
. A little business was done on the 6th 
> . 
High Tensile Black in April. June ribs and sales were re- Ponmtianac— 
Super-Reela , ported to have been made at 791 cents. ——— _ 
, Factory support was not present in suffi- Prime Pressed Nomina 
s we , el 
ni ai cient force to have any effect on the mar- —- aa 
Vashed i4% ket position, Off grades were slightly Paras 
lube easier and very dull. Paras were also Up-river Fine 7 ' 79 
. ! ' + easier but showed only fractional de- Medium - o4 
( rn . . Coarse Y ! 0 
clines. There was only a moderate vol- Islands Fine 62 
Vi = ume of trading between dealers. Acro Bolivian, fine 77 79 
tlack unwashed l 4 a 4 nn . rapajos, fine 73 75 
eas eemaiead 12% 4 There was little activity on the 11th. be "Beni Reltclan Sime 7 78 
Ble k. selects ! + There were buvers, but few sellers in 
lark ({ ? } f . , 
I ight Gra 19 evidence during the day. Prices were Caucho Ball— 
W rite rf bid up about two cents on standard plan- Upper, shipment 2@ 62 
ruc liea (ira 11% I ‘ ) - ‘ ») 9) no . . 
tation nearby and 2 1.2 cents for April/ (entrals 
Viscellaneous June. Ribs closed at 88 cents buyers Corinto, serap 19 1 
Mechanical B 1% a and sellers nominally 89 cents, although Esmeraldo, sausage 
Red, High Grade : ; there were few of the latter in evidence. Guayule, w and ¢ ses 
Holders that day looked upon the situa- Africans— 
. > tion with considerably more confidence Benguela, No. 2 Ne a 
SCI ap Rubber than they did a week or two pre viously, — ae —- . ae i a 
Nuw York. Jan. 15. 1926 and most of them expressed the belief Kassai, Prime Red Nomina 
nag pave that additional factory inquiry will lead Balata 
he weakness of the crude rubber mar- ' ‘ : ' 
| } } t] to a renewal of strength. It was said eo 
cet ns ) “'T) e Ted ith ScTuay . ‘ 
las not been reflects , » that the weakness of the market was due Cuidad é 
market, although actual business has been Surinam. sheet 72 
, a ; R largely to the lack of American consume? 
. v » past fortnicht ‘ : . - ‘ 
imited during the pa tortnig \ buving Fundamentally, some brokers Gutta Percha 
claimers have been in the market but ; ; : ’ ) 
said, there is no reason to believe that 
thei bids have not hee 1 nece ptable to ! d I 4 
leal I he | prices will be materially lower during 
‘ ‘ rs AS ch as ie latte ‘ , : 
= ~ ~~ tT | 4, , i 4 po the next few months. Chicle 
co ‘ring some diffieultv i ing larg 
ountering _ — ‘Ss Although further weakness is no longer lexics \ 
orders at less than current figures, a firm | . 
; generally anticipated, an immediate show 
undertone prevails in the market Even t tren ‘th dos not seem likely But 
0 ~ or Coes i) SPCCTII te 5 > on 
if erude rubber prices go lower, the doubt . a LONDON MARKET 
nysthen ‘se i he OPinion on the future is mixed, with both 
Is expressed W iether this dectine Vill te hulls and bears present. Yet no trader lard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
transmitted to s rap It is thought that : . 
hed L hott is willing to back his opinion by eithe Spot 1] 
sere os hy a ‘ ock ottom. . Feb art 
rap price ive reacihe I } ) m extensive forward buving or a real cam — a h i] 
Auto ti eelit i ‘ , : ~ 
Srandare WI t ante tor j P45 paler ol forward selling. Tul Sept 
Mixed auto , 5 4 On the 14th there was more selling un Dec 
Bic vel ire t . . ; 
Clean aia RENE TES : rs pressure, although it cannot be said that 
Fecots and shoes , ! Ve the market turned strongly bearish. SINGAPORE MARKET 
retics ne mr 1 1 
= aa ‘ a , : , T° There was not much factory support, nor standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Inner tubes, No. 1 were dealers willing to buy in more than Spot sud 
Inner tubs No ) 0 | ’ ‘ . : Tha aviket aho : “441, January 7.4 
i “ ‘ . a small way. The market showed littl “ea EEN 37 
Rubber hos. ton 1 ) 17 ) change today. April /June 5 





J. H. LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabrics 


Enameling Duck Dnill Sheeting 


Osnaburg and Special Constructions 
0 W. 57 Street, NEW YORK 323 South Franklin St., CHICAGO 
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FACTICE—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 





FIVE DOLLARS 


gets you a listing 
in this space! 


Send your copy now. 











GUAYULE— “Duro” Brand 


washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 


Continental Rubber Co. 
120 Broadway New York 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 














MANDRELS--CIRCULAR 
and Economy Calender Shells 


Prompt Service—Let us quote you. 


The Clyde E. Lowe Co. 
2976 E. 81st St., Cleveland, Ohio 








quality 
every de- 


HARD RUBBER, 


ronls of 


Vulcanized Rubber Co. - 


251 Fourth Ave New York City 











MOLDS 
FOR TIRES, MECHANICAL 
GOODS & DRUGGIST SUNDRIES. 
The Akron Rubber Mold & 


Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


for all purposes. 
Rubber Regenerating Co. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 
A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











LINERS — PROCESSED 
For 
Various Rubber Stocks 
The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co. 


5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 











MOLDS AND CORES— 

Tire 

machine 

The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


building equipment; general 


work. 








MACHINERY— 
Molds 


Presses, and Cores, 


Heater 
Tubing Machines. 


The Williams Foundry & Mach. Co. 


“In Business Since 1888" 


Akron, Ohio 





MOLDS & CORES—rire 
building machines; tire finishing 
stands; tubing machines; hydraulic 
presses. 
The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











6/ 


Leading Concerns 
are now using the 


MARKET PLACE— 


That proves the value of 
listings in this section. 


Arrange for yours now! 





MOLDS & CORES— ¢ or 


automobile tires; general machine 
work. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














RECLAIMED RUBBER 


We specialize in fine Grey, Black 
and Red Reclaimed Rubber. 
Send us Your Inquiries 


The Defiance Rubber Co. 


Defiance, Ohio 








“43 Years Serving the Industry Solely 
as Reclaimers”’ 
RED OXIDE—a _s pecial 


grinding, guaranteed uniform in 


color and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St New York City 








RUBBER— crude and 


all grades. 
H. Muehlstein & Co. 


Liggett Bldg. New York 
Akron, Chicago, Boston, Hoboken 


serap, 











YOUR NAME 


in this space would 
be seen by Buyers, 
Chemists, Engineers 
and Executives in 
all rubber plants. 


Write for full information 











THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Second Page Following. 









































CHEMICALS & COMPOUNDING INGR 
| 
| Accelerators — Colors — M.R. — Compoundng Ingredients 
Softeners Vulcanizing Ingredients — Rubber Substitutes 
| 
ew Yori . " 19 \ decidedly brisk business done in accelerators Aldehyde ammonia dropped from 90 to 82 cents and DPG 
December hich ¢ " 1! into the first week of January, there was is now quoted at 93@95 cents. Business on accelerators is only fair 
a slight let-up dur the s« ee The third week, beginning to-da Colo are active, especially the blacks with contracts made well ahead 
ha arted i } al house e the beginnat f a decided at new levels Aniimony vermillion is now quoted at 37% cents Red 
increase in | ! ‘ along into the middle of the Oxide which are expected to advance, are unchanged with demand fair 
As f " rt rthy changes have been in the Zine oxide shipments were good last week after a slow start 
AC ( El b R \ rORS Zine Oxide American Process 95% éstPusedéde 7 .58 @ 70 
O | mae ORE civéseeens O7T%@ .07% Muriatic, 20% ....cwt. 20 @ 1.00 
rgant Kadox, Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 4.75 @ 5.00 
Aledhyde ammonia, crystals | « <A black label, kegs . .Ib 10% @ 11% Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.00 @11.00 
Aniline oil, drums Ib li @ li” blue “ ’ " 09% @ .10% 66 degrees ...... ton 14.00 @15.00 
Crylene : 7 red .08 % @ 09% Tartaric, crystals Ib. 329 @-=— 
pe eo American Azo Alkalies 
Di-Ortho-T ol . . ZZZ (lead free) Ib 07% @ 07% Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 8.20 @ — 
Diphenylguanid . 4 +4 ZZ (under 5% Seda ash, 53% C.L. cwt. 143 @ 145% 
Ethylidene aniline It 60 y 65 leaded) tb 07 @ .07%| Oils 
Excellerex ib oso @ Zine Oxide—French Process Castor, No. 3 bbls. ..Ib 13% 
Formaldehyde Aniline Ik 40 q ~~ pe White seal Ib 123 4 @ ae crude, bbls. Ib 11%@ 
Grasselerator 102 Ib 80 @ ‘ Be Green seal ib 1L%@ ined . rag Ib 12%@ . 
Grasselerator 552 It 450 @°9 00 Red seal lb 10% @ ( ealenee ad, crude ; 10 @ - 
Crasselerator 808 t 1.50 » 1.75 Yellows Glycerine, C.P. drums Ib, 25 @ .28 
Heptene Ib , a as Chrome, light 18s) @ 19 Linseed, KawC.L.bbl. gal. 110 @ ~ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 59 @ 82% | dark and medium .lb 18 @ 19 Liquid Rubber eae: Ib. 12 @ — 
Monex Ib ‘ —- @ 9.00 Cadmium Sulphide Ib. 120 @ 1.50 Moldrite ...... Ib 05 @ 06 
Paraphenylonediamine b 135 @ 1.50 Ocher, French medium Ib 03%@ .03% Palm, Lagos 09 @ — 
2 ~ —**\aeeegeee veued Ik 480 @ 5.00 domestic : - Ib. 01% @ 02% P Niger LIES rt Ib = % @ 08% 
arbam Si] ees ) Ll v. . omar 7. . . 1 t, . e } — 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 Ib 50 @ - COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Peanut, domesticcrs - fon ot ORS ll 
Super-Sulphur No. 2 Ib 18 (q - | Aluminum Flake En .03% @ 03% 
Tensilac, No. 41 . Ib 65 @ - (f.0.b. plant) ton 21. @ 24.50 dark amber ....... Ib. 03% @ .08% 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs Ib 28% @ hydrate light Ib. 16! 4 @ 17 Pine, stea:n distilled Jb. 60 @ 65 
as = amen Ib 70 @ .75 Ammonia carbonate Ib 7 i‘. fa 19 Rapesed, refined gal 93 @ 94 
Tuads : : Ib 450 @ 5.00 Are-O Scl ton 8.00 "@ 11.00 OOO 6 cdeacacvoe gal. 110 @ — 
Vulcone Ib 75 @ 79 Asbestine ton 14.50 @15.50 Rosin, first rectified gal, 78 @ 
Zimate ..... Ib 5.00 @ —_ Barium carbonate ton 54.00 @55.00 second rectified gal. 82 @ . 
Inorganic Barium Duet Ib 05 (qa 06 Boya Bean, crude ..... 13% @ 1s% 
Lead, sublimed blue Ib 10 @ _ .10% | Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @18.00 Synthecite .......... Ib. 06 @ — 
Lead. white Ib 10% @ resins Western prime white ton 22.00 @23.00 Tar, commercial gal. 380 @ «83 
Litha:ge, domesti 1 05% O68 imported ton 27.00 @34.00 Resina and Pitches 
Lime, superfine Ib 01%@ «02 Basofor Ib 04%@ . . Peer bbl. 15.00 @15.50 
Magnesia, calcined, Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works Ib 03% @ .04 kiln burned ...... bbl. 15.00 @15.50 
light it 24 25 Carrara filler Ib 01%@_ «02 Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 06 @ 06% 
extra light Ib 40 @ 45 Catalpo (fact.) ton 35.00 @38.00 eoal tar eal 05%@ _ «.06 
heavy Ib 4%@ Chalk, preciy xtra light Ib 04%@ 05 pine . ; bb! 8.50 @ 9.50 
heavy wees dd O3%@ .04 Rosin, grade K bbl. 15.80 @ 
COLORS Clay, China, domestic ...ton 15.00 @25.00 | Solvents 
Blacks Aertloted Suprex ton 20.00 @30.00 Alcohol denatured, 
Arrow ‘‘Aerfloted It 09% @ 1n% Dixie ton 20.00 @35.00 No. 1 bbls gal 46 @ 60! 
Bone Black Ib 05%@ .11 Blue Ridge, Dark ton 9.00 @ — Benzol, 90% ...... gal. 28 @ .80 
Carbon It 9 @ 13 ~ a ight ton 12.00 @ — tes beanies abe 32 @e— 
Drop Ib 7%@ .14 Langford .ton 12.00 @22.00 Carbon bisulphide Ib. 06 @ .07 
Ivory “ Ib i2 @ 45 Glues, extra white Ib 20 @ 29 tetrachlorids Ib 06%@ 06 
Lamp “i It 12 @ .40 medium white Ib. 18 @ 2 Dimethylaniline Ib 32 @ 34 
Micronex i 10 14 0 n bone Ib 12 @ 14 Motor gasoline, 
Thermatomic carbon .!t 05 @ . Graphite flake, bbls Ib 06% @ 12 cD nl CT—Vw er al. 17 @-— 
Blues Liquid latex ...... gal 3.00 @ — Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 14 @ : 
Prussian Ib 33 y 35 Magnesia, carbonate Ib O8Sk@a WE. ahewrsvedes gal 31 @ — 
Ultramarine Ib 08 @ «.35 Mica, powdered .ton 65.00 @80.00 Purpentine, spirits ..gal 1.08 @ 1.09 
Rr ng Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib 02%@ 04% wood . gal 90 @ 92 
Sienna, Italian Ib 04 @ 14 Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Wares 
Umber, Turkey Ib 04 GG 06 Starch, powdered ...... ewt. 381 @ — Beeswax Terr lb 56 @ 60 
Greena Tale, domestic ton 16.00 @18.00 Carnauba, No. 1 lb 45 @ 47 
Chrome. light 29 1 Terra Alba cwt 125 @ 2.00 Ceresin, white ...... Ib. 10 @ 11 
medium I 1 32 Tripoli, white Ib 02 @ .03% Montan, crude ...... Ib 06 @ .06% 
dark It 2 ’ 5 Whiting, commercial ewt 1.00 @ 1.15 Ozokerite, black Ib 24 @ .2 
commercial Ib 09 @ 10 Alba ton 2.00 @ PE a kee ees Ib .26 @ 80 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. It 5 ; 5 gilder’s bolted ewt 1.25 @ 1.85 ParaffineWhite,A.M P. Ib 05%@ 053 
Reda English cliffstone .cwt. 150 @ — Yelow A.M.P Ib 05% @ 053 
Antimony Paris whiteAmerican cwt. 125 @ 1.50 WOE WOR acncee ves Ib 132 @-— 
crimson, 15/17 It 27 @ Quaker - .ton 18.00 @15.00 
sulphur free Ib 48 @ 50 Superfine .ton 10.00 @12.00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
vermillion 15/17 Ib 37% @ Sussex . ton 8.00 @10.00 i Meet Ces Pe oe Ib. 70 a — 
golden, 15/17 F.S. Ib 16 @ — Wood pulp XXX ton 35.00 @ — 
pentasulphide, “ xX ton 25.00 @ Bleck SU SUBSTITU” TES a - 
mre, Ib 3 ' + ‘ 082@ . 
15 17 F.S Ib + 4 30 . MINE RAL RUBBER White Ib 10 @ .17 
Indian Enelish th 1 A 15 Genasco | ys ee ton 50.00 @53.00 Brown mg ee = 10 G@ 15 
Gubmane ib is%@ - Grenulates M R. ton 83.00 7. = Brown factice ..........1D. 10 @ .16 
ng ~ tb 0 @ 1.00 ydrorarbon, Hard ton 29.00 @ — | White factice ........... Ib. 10%@ .17% 
. ; 4 7 LG Ifydrocarbon, Soft ‘ ton 29.00 @ — é 
ee reduced x oa 2 ,- a2 320/340 M.P. hydrocarbon 7 " VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Bine Ridge Ib 3; @ - 000 Ane 0 te ee DOSS leet bees ...... mb 18 @ .20 
Toluwidine toner Ib 180 @ 2.10 pow Cm (e. L factory) ton 42.00 @47.00 Ethyl Chloride, RE Tb. 5 @a — 
Venetian red tb O1%@ .05 Pesodasn ton 70.00 @72.50 Drums Tb. 455 @2 — 
Vermillion, quicksilver, Rehertaon, MR. celia ton 35.00 @75.00 Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib. 4 @ — 
English Ib 145 @ 1.50 MR. (gran) t 42.00 RO 00 Sulphur flour 
Whites ae eee 2° Shee S Superfine, bags ....cwt. 2.20 @ 2.50 
I ag Reais te Ib O5%@ .06% SOFTENERS bbls. .cwt. 260 @ 2.90 
Aluminum bronse . 55 @ 1.20 Acids 100% -—_ refined, 
Lithopone, Akcolith Ib 05% @ «.06 Acetic, 28% ewt. $8.35 @ 3.50 [ __ BRGD coc-cocccces ewt. 2.35 @ 3.90 
Litaopone, Arolith Ib Oo%@ 018% Cresylic, 97% gal. 60 @ .723 SEE Vembwstcdesduawn ewt. 290 @ 8.15 
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